i 


The  trend  to  Bemberg*  rayon  in  notional 

retail  circles  is  emphatically  indicated  by  the  spontaneous  retail 

advertising  linage  devoted  to  merchandise  made  of  Bemberg  rayon.  The  first 

18  weeks  of  1942  saw  a  70%  increase  in  retail  advertising 

of  Bemberg  rayon  over  that  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1941  . . .  100%  over  that 

V  of  1940.  Proving  the  steadily  increasing  power 

% 

',r  of  the  name,  "Bemberg",  in  selling  to  the  consumer. 


TAKE  PART 

OF  YOUR  CHANGE 


WAR 

^tM/Uujfa 

STAMPS 


You  can  obtain  these  stiekers,  free 

of  eharge,  at  any  National  Cash  Register  Company 
office.  They  can  also  be  obtained  from  state 
and  local  Retail  Committee  Chairmen. 
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SUBSIDIES  SHOULD  NOT  TAKE  THE  PLACE 
OF  A  SOUND  PRICE  POLICY 

I. SE WHERE  in  this  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  you  will  find  the  entire  text 
of  an  address  which  Fred  La/arus,  Jr. 
made  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  late  last  montli.  We  have 
printed  the  speech  in  its  entirety  because  we 
believe  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Lazarus’  best  papers. 
He  comes  fresh  from  a  prolonged  strtiggle  to 
induce  the  representatives  of  OPA  to  take  a 
realistic  attitude  toward  the  principle  of  the 
price  lag  in  preparing  the  General  Maximum 
Price  Regtilation.  At  this  time  tve  wish  par¬ 
ticularly  to  call  your  attention  to  tlie  ques¬ 
tion  of  promised  subsidies  from  government 
to  help  business  live  under  the  general  price 
ceiling.  Mr.  l.azarus  has  convincingly  shown 
the  sad  mistake  involved  in  turning  to  gov¬ 
ernment  subsidies  as  a  substitute  for  a  proper 
pricing  policy  which  would  allow  the  war- 
enriched  purchasing  public  to  pay  its  own 
way.  On  the  other  hand  the  speaker  showed 
that  not  much  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
hope  of  such  subsidies.  We  quote  from  Mr. 
Lazarus’  remarks: 

“Business  does  not  want  to  go  hat 
in  hand,  carrying  a  tin  cup  to  gov¬ 
ernment,  for  subsidies.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  beg  govern¬ 
ment  to  assume  any  part  of  the  un¬ 
avoidable  cost  that  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  prices., 

“The  subsidy  concept  does  not 
make  sense  under  the  conditions  * 
that  now  prevail.'  There  are  more 
than  40  million  persons  employed 
in  the  United  States  in  non-agri- 
cultural  pursuits.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  6  million  since  June,  1939. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
taxing  these  workers  to  pay  sub¬ 
sidies. 


“A  case  cannot  be  made  for  such 
a  bungling  approach.  In  other 
times  there  might  be  some  excuse 
for  it.  But  with  a  country  at  full 
employment,  at  greatly  increased 
wages,  it  is  folly  to  complicate  the 
economy  by  a  burdensome  system 
of  collecting  taxes  to  pay  something 
that  might  better  be  paid  at  the 
jx)int  of  sale. 

“Tlie  worst  feature  of  this  sub¬ 
sidy  business  is  that  there  is  no  end 
in  siglit  for  it.  If  wages  continue 
rise  (and  there  is  no  curb  on  thenr 
yet)  :  if  raw  commodity  prices  con¬ 
tinue  to  move  upward  into  the 
Utopian  and  badly  defined  area 
called  110  percent  of  parity,  (and 
they  still  are  tl^rving  in  that  direc¬ 
tion)  ,  subsidies  will  have  to  in¬ 
crease  all  the  time  to  meet  these 
costs. 

“If  we  are  not  realistic  about  this 
business  we  face  the  choice  of  pay¬ 
ing  subsidies,  after  squeezing  every¬ 
thing  jjossible  out  of  business  oper¬ 
ations,  or  the  sad  fate  of  seeing  an 
appalling  and  unnecessary  reduction 
in  the  production  and:,sale  of  civil¬ 
ian  goods.  They  cannot  be  made 
and  sold  at  a  loss  and,  with  ever  up¬ 
ward  moving  basic  costs,  they  can¬ 
not  be  made  without  a  loss  on  the  . 
basis  of  March  prices. 

“It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  for 
anyone  to  place  too  great  a  depen¬ 
dence  in  subsidies.  When  the  price 
freezing  order  first  was  discussed 
with  retailers  in  Washington  they 
heard  a  great  deal  about  them. 
There  was  talk  about  making  such 
grants  at  all  levels. 

“As  the  size  of  the  lag  became 
more  and  more  apparent  they 
heard  less  and  less  talk  about  them. 
Week  before  last  Dr.  J.  Kenneth 
Galbraith,  Assistant  .\dministrator 
of  OPA,  sounded  a  rather  conser¬ 
vative  note  in  his  New  York 
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FACTS  COUNT — facts  on  the  enemy's  position,  strength, 
and  possible  strategy. 

So,  too,  in  your  business — now  in  war  time — facts  count. 
You  can't  make  ends  meet  by  guessing. 

In  order  to  plan  to  meet  the  changes  brought  about  by 
war  time  regulations  with  l•<lst  hardship,  and  with  both 
•yos  on  survival,  you  should  know: 

1.  Effects  of  the  Regulations 
on  the  typical  oporotion* 

2.  How  your  operation  compares 
with  the  typical 

You  should  have  the  new  report 

“1941  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results" 

Prepared  to  help  forward-looking 
merchants  meet  the  problems  of 
war  on  the  distribution  front. 

it  provides  information  on  typical  performances  and  the  results  that 
won  "goal"  honors,  department  by  department,  in  department  stores 
and  in  specialty  apparel  stores.  You'll  want  your  own  copy  in  your 
right-hand-top  desk  drawer.  (You  may  also  want  a  copy  at  home  to 
sneak  a  look  at  every  now  and  then  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
quiet).  Fill  out  the  attached  order  blank — be  sure  of  your  copy. 

•It  is  only  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  Government  will  be  interested  in  the  effects  of 
restrictions  and  regulations  on  the  trade  as  a  whole  rather  than  on  your  particidar  results. 


Soma  phosos  of  oporotiou 
covo^  in  Hi#  roport: 

MERCHANDISING  STATISTICS: 
Cumulative  Markon 
Markdowns 
Stock  Shortage 
Workroom  Net  Cost 
Cash  Discounts 
Gross  Margin 
Number  of  Stock  Turns 
Sales  %  to  Total  Store 
Sales  %  to  Last  Year 
Returns  %  to  Gross  Sales 
Dollar  Sales  Per  Square  Foot 
Number  of  Transactions 
Age  of  Stocks: 

Current  Season 
Old  Season 

Average  Gross  Sale-Spring  &  Fall 
OPERATING  EXPENSES: 
Administrative  %  to  Sales 
Fixed  Plant  &  Equipment  Costs 
Total  Occupancy 
Newspaper  Cost 
Total  Publicity 
Buying  %  to  Sales 
Salespeoples'  Salaries 
General  Selling  Expense 
Delivery  Expense 
Total  Selling  Expense 
Total  Operating  Expense 


Pric*  t*  Maibari  of  N.R.D.G.A.  ood  Cootrollort*  Coogroea— $2.00  por  copy 


CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS  Oooirtity  OlKown— 4  or  noro  eepioa  2S”/o 

101  West  31st  Street  Price  to  Neo-Mooibon — S5.00  por  copy 

New  York  City  Special  Price  to  Ceotribotor^-$1 .00  par  copy 

Please  send  .  copy(ies)  of  the  "1941  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results"  to: 


Make  checks  payable  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
(To  facilitate  ddivery  please  remit  with 
order).  Add  New  York  City  Sales  Tax 
if  book  is  to  be  delivered  within  that 
city. 


Individual  . 

Company  . . 

Address . 

READY  ABOUT  JULY  i  st 
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LETS  ARGUE 


speech.  He  said  that  subsidies 
would  be  granted  only  in  extreme 
cases  where  all  other  methods  fail. 

“We  believe  this  is  encouraging. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Congress 
would  look  kindly  upon  granting 
subsidies  running  into  billions  of 
dollars  a  year,  solely  to  permit  agri¬ 
culture  and  labor  to  escape  from 
the  ceilings  when  repeated  polls 
have  shown  that  they  are  willing 
to  accept  them.  Nor  is  it  reason¬ 
able  to  think  that  the  rest  of  our 
p>eople  would  be  willing  to  pay 
taxes  for  any  such  purpKJse.” 

AT  EVERY  STEP  MORE  GLASS  IS  SMASHED 

ONE  of  the  great  difficulties  about  a 
regulated  economy  is  that  each  new' 
regulation  seems  to  call  into  being 
the  necessity  for  regulating  a  dozen  more 
things.  Now,  with  the  nation  at  war,  we  are 
all  in  favor  of  whatever  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  a  speedy  victory  and,  even  though  this 
new  era  of  regulation  means  all  sorts  of 
things  which  we  have  never  before  even  con¬ 
templated,  we  accept  them  as  inevitable  and 
hope  for  a  speedy  release  when  the  war  may 
be  finished. 

However,  one  may  ponder  and  discuss  what 
is  going  on  without  setting  himself  stubbornly 
against  these  expedients,  and  without  becom¬ 
ing  disagreeable.  It  is  a  fact  that  one  of  the 
most  favorable  things  about  our  former  un¬ 
regulated  economy  was  that  it  worked  auto¬ 
matically.  Americans  love  things  which  work 
automatically.  The  electric  refrigerator  and 
the  oil  burner  owe  their  popularity  among 
Americans  to  the  fact  that  they  work  auto¬ 
matically.  No  need  to  concern  ourselves 
about  ice  or  coal.  The  machines  run  them¬ 
selves. 

Similarly,  our  free  economy  ran  itself.  It 
was  a  matter  of  admiration  to  witness  the 
tvay  in  which  all  elements  in  the  economy 
swiftly  adjusted  their  relationship  to  each 
other.  A  scarcity  occurred  in  some  line  and 
prices  went  up.  That  discouraged  consump¬ 
tion  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  the 
higher  price  induced  greater  production  from 
marginal  producers.  By  this  two-fold  action. 


demand  and  supply  were  brought  into  bal¬ 
ance  and  prices  could  return  to  normal. 

We  are  told  that  the  system  had  defects 
and  unquestionably  that  was  truer  One  of 
the  most  serious  of  those  defects  was  that  a 
shortage,  and  the  higher  price  which  it 
caused,  discouraged  among  the  first  those 
consumers  of  smallest  purchasing  power.  If 
the  thing  which  was  short  was  a  necessity  of 
life  that  was  bad.  However,  in  our  fortunate 
nation  the  actual  necessities  rarely  have  been 
among  the  goods  which  have  been  scarce. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  brief  purpose  of  this 
article  it  should  be  enough  to  admit  that  the 
system  was  not  perfect,  but  it  was  automatic. 

When  we  have  had  a  machine  or  a  system 
which  has  automatically  worked  and  then 
I  he  necessity  arises  to  take  over  the  functions 
of  such  a  machine  or  system  and  carry  them 
on  consciously  we  inevitably  run  into  a  lot 
of  fresh  difficulties  which  we  had  not  antici¬ 
pated.  It  seems  to  be  operating  this  way  at 
present. 

Through  various  governmental  agencies 
the  imp>ortant  elements  in  the  economy  are 
being  regulated  and,  as  one  thing  is  taken 
care  of,  there  arises  perhaps  far  off  on  the 
horizon  a  signal  which  means  that  what  has 
been  done  has  disturbed  something  else  and 
new  regulations  must  be  issued  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  confusion  which  the  earlier  regu¬ 
lation  has  caused. 

This  effect  may  be  seen  in  connection  with 
the  General  Maximum  Price  Regulation  and 
with  many  other  orders  from  Washington  by 
which  we  must  be  governed.  One  order  makes 
a  score  of  others  necessary.  Like  a  fellow  who 
suddenly  falls  into  a  farmer’s  cold  frame  sash, 
he  may  be  sure  that  with  each  further  step 
he  will  smash  more  glass. 

It  may  all  be  necessary.  We  do  not  mean  to 
argue  that  point,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  men  who  are  issuing  the  orders— 
when  the  time  comes  that  we  can  go  back  to 
the  old  automatic  system— are  likely  to  be  as 
relieved  as  the  rest  of  us  will  be.  Meanwhile, 
it  may  prove  interesting  to  watch  the  succes¬ 
sive  steps  which  will  prove  necessary  as  the 
netw'ork  of  regulation  extends  itself  to  all 
parts  of  the  economy. 
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Beautyrest  Mattresses 

—until  the  war  is  over! 


.he  Beautyrest  mattress  wi/i  not  be 
manufactured  again  until  the  war  is  over. 

The  worldwide  reputation  of  Beautyrest  as  the  most 
comfortable  of  all  mattresses  was  won  because  of  its 
unique  construction— 837  separately  pocketed  indi¬ 
vidual  steel  springs,  and  an  independent  coil  action. 

But  these  same  837  coils  mean  that  twice  as  much 
steel  is  used  in  the  Beautyrest,  as  in  the  average  inner- 
spring  mattress. 

The  Government  needs  all  the  steel  it  can  possibly 
get-to  make  guns,  tanks,  planes,  ships,  and  shells. 
The  result  is  a  shortage  of  steel  for  civilian  products. 

That’s  why,  at  this  time,  there  is  virtually  no  wire 
available  for  innerspring  mattresses  for  civilian  use. 

Whether  any  steel  wire  can  be  obtained  in  the 
'  immediate  future  is  difficult  to  say.  But  when,  as,  and 


if  any  wire  may  be  available  we  shall  make  only 
“open  coil”  mattresses. 

In  this  way  we  can  make  approximately  twice  as 
many  innerspring  mattresses  from  every  hundred 
pounds  of  steel  that  we  may  be  able  to  get— which  will 
help  us  better  to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  people  on 
the  home  front.  Therefore,  this  will  be  the  policy  of 
Simmons  Company  for  the  duration. 

And  so— until  the  war  is  over— there  will  be  no 
more  Beautyrest  mattresses  manufactured. 

*  *  * 

Meanwhile,  Simmons  has  converted  and  is  continu¬ 
ing  to  convert  to  the  fullest  extent  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  munitions  and  supplies  for  the  war  effort.  You 
will  want  to  know  that  with  the  remaining  plant 
capacity,  we  are  planning  to  produce— using  mate¬ 
rials  that  are  available  and  not  critical— the  best  line 
of  sleeping  equipment  possible. 


SIMMONS  COMPANY 

NEW  YORE  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  ATLANTA 
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Could  Not  Be  Bettei^Placed 
Than  in  Retail  Stores 

^^u/- ^aA*t 


■  F  the  old  term  “carrying  coals  to  Newcastle”  ever  has  been  applicable  to  American  busi- 
f  ness,  it  would  seem  to  apply  to  the  proposal  of  WPB  to  issue  an  inventory  control  order 

in  connection  with  American  retailing.  Control  of  inventories  has  become  perhaps  the 
most  iron-clad  feature  in  all  the  complicated  processes  of  operating  retail  stores.  Retailers 
have  learned  by  a  series  of  bitter  lessons  that  their  whole  hope  of  survival,  not  to  say  of 
success,  lies  definitely  in  the  realm  of  inventory  control.  The  manipulating  of  their  invest¬ 
ments  in  merchandise  so  that  they  shall  have,  so  nearly  as  is  possible,  only  those  things  which 
the  customers  want,  and  in  no  greater  supply  than  will  serve  the  public’s  needs,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  reserve  to  meet  situations  which  may  not  be  foreseeable,  is  the  cardinal  principle  in 
retailing. 

The  old  idea  of  a  store  having  huge  inven  tories  just  for  the  sake  of  having  them  has 
passed  out  completely.  Every  improvement  in  transportation  facilities  has  been  eagerly  seized 
as  a  means  of  carrying  less  inventory,  rather  than  more.  Indeed  in  recent  years  there  has  been, 
from  time  to  time,  much  criticism  of  department  stores  for  not  carrying  enough  inventory. 
Many  complaints  have  been  made  by  representatives  of  consumers  who  have  claimed  the 
stores  are  too  frequently  out  of  needed  goods  and  manufacturers  have  been  vocal  over  the 
alleged  starving  of  retail  stocks.  Much  has  been  said  in  condemnation  of  the  “hand-to-mouth” 
buying  of  retailers. 

So  deeply  ingrained  has  this  business  of  limiting  inventories  been  that  the  fact  that 
retailers  have  been  building  inventories  during  the  last  year  requires  explanation.  Retailers 
know  their  job  is  to  serve  their  public  by  supplying  wanted  merchandise.  They  know  that 
without  merchandise  they  cannot  do  business.  Just  about  a  year  ago  manufacturers,  as  with 
one  voice,  began  to  tell  retailers  unless  they  placed  their  orders  early  and  took  their  goods 
in  as  fast  as  the  manufacturers  could  ship  the  orders  they  would  not  get  merchandise.  This 
chorus  of  the  manufacturers  was  supported  by  statements  from  WPB  and  OPA  in  Washington 
which  told  the  public  of  coming  shortages  in  many  lines  of  goods.  The  priorities  of  WPB 
further  indicated  the  fact  that  many  lines  of  goods  would  be  completely  out  of  production. 
Then  the  public,  excited  by  the  unbridled  statements  of  the  important  spokesmen  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  began  to  load  up  on  everything  they  thought  would  be  scarce. 

The  tire  and  automobile  orders,  sugar  rationing  and  the  rationing  of  gasoline  were  proof 
to  the  public  that  the  statements  issuing  from  Washington  must  be  believed.  As  a  result  the 
mad  scramble  of  the  public  to  get  and  hoard  merchandise  was  on. 


Retailers  Asked  Henderson  to  Stop  Such  Statements 

Retailers' b(^bame  alarmed  over  the  way  in  which  the  public  was  buying.  Sales  totals  were 
rolled  up  which  were  all. out  of  proportion  to  plans  of  the  stores.  It  became  so  bad  that  early 
this  year  (January  26)  at  a  meeting  of  our  War  Service  Committee,  the  following  telegram 
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bearing  the  names  of  the  individu¬ 
al  members  of  the  Committee  was 
sent  to  Leon  Henderson; 

Many  retail  merchants  are 
seriously  disturlx.‘d  over  the 
unnecessary  increased  demand 
of  consumers  for  gtxxls  which 
they  have  been  told  are  threat¬ 
ened  with  shortage.  In  the 
considered  opinion  of  the 
undersigned  this  situation  has 
been  aggravated  by  statements 
issuing  from  various  govern¬ 
ment  sources  foretelling  seri- 


PRICES-WOMEN’S  FALL 
CLOTHES 

ir  THE  EXPECTED  amendment 
of  price  regulation  153,  covering 
women’s  fall  clothing,  came  on 
June  10.  OPA  abandoned  its  at- 
empt  to  roll-back  these  prices  to  the 
fall  1941  level  and  substituted  a 
cost  plus  last  year’s  mark-up  basis. 
Last  year’s  actual  initial  markup  in 
dollars  and  cents,  not  last  year’s 
markup  percentage,  is  to  be  used. 

OPA’s  original  contention  in  set¬ 
ting  the  ceiling  at  the  actual  dollar 
and  cents  level  of  fall,  1941  was  that 
WPB  restrictions  on  the  amount  of 
cloth  used  in  garments  would  make 
up  for  1942  cost  increases.  Trade 
representations  convinced  Washing¬ 
ton  that  savings  on  fabrics  are  not 
enough. 

As  we  go  to  press,  garment  manu¬ 
facturers  are  waiting  for  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  another  point  before  going 
ahead  with  fall  business— adjust¬ 
ment  of  prices  on  woolens  and 
worsteds,  which  is  expected  in  a 
forthcoming  ceiling  order. 

WORK  CLOTHES  - 

if  A  “ROLL-BACK”  is  in  the  ivorks 
to  relieve  the  price  squeeze  on  re¬ 
tailers  of  men's  and  boys’  work 
clothing.  The  roll-back,  while  hold¬ 
ing  the  retail  ceiling  unchanged, 
will  cut  wholesale  and  manufac¬ 
tured  prices  enough  to  give  a  more 
adequate  retail  margin. 

COLD  WEATHER  CLOTHES 

if  ANOTHER  S£.4SO.V.4/.  pricing 
formula  is  being  prepared  for  the 
setting  of  maximum  price  regula¬ 
tions  on  fall  and  winter  knitted  gar¬ 
ments,  heavy  underwear,  woolen  and 
leather  jackets  and  heavy  gloves. 
Announcement  that  a  careful  study 
of  pricing  problems  in  this  mer¬ 
chandise  is  under  way  was  made  so 
that  manufacturers  would  not  delay 
production  because  of  uncertainty 
about  prices. 


ous  scarcities  in  various  lines. 

Such  statements  are  widely 
published  in  the  general  news¬ 
paper  press  and  radio  and  al¬ 
most  invariably  precipitate  a 
tremendous  increase  in  de¬ 
mands  from  the  public.  VV’e 
desire  to  suggest  that  such  spe¬ 
cific  statements  shall  no  longer 
be  made  because  they  invite 
speculative  buying  on  the  part 
of  the  public  and  others.  In¬ 
stead  we  respectfully  suggest 
that  government  representa¬ 
tives  urge  the  public  to  the 
elimination  of  wasteful  use  of 
all  materials  and  the  careful 
conservation  of  all  manner  of 
goods  during  this  war. 

So  far  as  we  know,  this  telegram, 
with  this  sound  advice  from  retail¬ 
ers  who  even  then  were  worried 
over  the  situation,  had  no  results. 

The  Times  Demanded  More 
Inventory 

We  come  back  to  our  earlier 
statement  that  it  is  the  retailer’s 
job  to  serve  the  public  and  he  can¬ 
not  do  business  without  merchan¬ 
dise.  In  the  face  of  these  abnormal 
conditions  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  so  many  retailers— despite 
their  deeply  ingrained  policy  of 
limiting  inventories— came  to  a 
realization  that  we  were  in  a  peri¬ 
od  where  their  traditional  controls 
would  have  to  be  broadened.  The 
times  called  for  larger  than  usual 
inventories.  .Accordingly  the  stores 
have  invested  more  capital  in  in¬ 
ventories. 

The  w’isdom  of  this  step  should 
now  be  apparent.  Transportation 
problems  are  grow’ing  rapidly.  Re¬ 
cently  we  saw  a  letter  from  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  holiday  merchandise  to 
his  salesmen  on  the  road.  It  said 
there  was  a  great  danger  that  stores 
which  had  not  placed  their  orders 
for  Christmas  gtXKls  might  not  be 
able  to  get  them  in  time,  not  be¬ 
cause  the  manufacturer  was  short 
of  merchandise  but  wholly  because 
of  delays  in  transp>ortation.  At  a 
time  when  the  war  requirements 
must  be  given  right  of  way  over 
everything  else  in  the  matter  of 
transportation,  when  troops  and 
supplies  must  move  whether  or  not 
anything  else  does,  someone  high 
up  in  official  circles  in  Washington 
should  speak  a  word  of  commenda¬ 


tion  to  those  retailers  who  have  in¬ 
vested  their  own  funds  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  inventories  to  supply  the 
civilian  population.  Instead,  the 
retailer  is  invited  to  see  himself  as 
someone  who  deserves  to  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  the  issuing  of  an  inventory 
limitation  order  which  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  destroying  his 
business. 

WPB  Should  Be  Glad  Retailers 
Have  Stocks 

It  seems  to  us  that  those  men 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  carrying  on  the  tremen¬ 
dous  task  of  supplying  the  armed 
forces  with  all  that  they  need, 
should  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
they  realize  that  in  all  com¬ 
munities  of  the  nation  retailers 
have  been  foresighted  enough  to 
establish  fairly  substantial  inven¬ 
tories  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Suppose  that  had  not  been 
done  and  retailers  were  largely  out 
of  gCKKls  and  now,  coupled  with 
all  the  other  problems  of  the  war, 
great  effort  must  be  put  forward 
to  keep  the  public  from  want  by 
rushing  stocks  of  needed  merchan¬ 
dise  into  every  corner  of  the  land. 
The  fact  that  it  is  not  necessary 
should  be  written  down  as  one  of 
the  evidences  of  the  way  in  which 
retailers  have  made  their  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  war  effort. 

The  Mills  of  Regulation 
Grind  On 

Right  now— in  spite  of  the  re¬ 
assuring  letter  from  Donald  Nelson 
—the  mills  of  the  WPB  are  still 
busy  grinding  out  one  draft  after 
another  of  the  proposed  order  to 
limit  retail  sales  by  the  establish¬ 
ing  of  a  formula  which,  from  draft 
to  draft,  appears  to  become  more 
and  more  complicated  and  serious. 
If  there  is  real  need  of  some  sort 
of  limitation  on  inventories  the 
WPB  has  all  necessary  authority  to 
control  the  supply  of  consumer 
gocxls  at  the  source.  It  already  has 
been  shown  to  be  a  simple  matter 
for  WPB  to  stop  the  production 
of  any  kind  of  consumer  goods 
which  it  finds  necessary.  Manufac¬ 
turers,  retailers  and  consumers  ac¬ 
cept  these  dictums  without  com¬ 
plaint.  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  for  WPB  suddenly  to  depart 
from  its  established  methods  of 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Charge  Account  Procedure  under 
the  New  Credit  Regulations 


By  Milton  K.  Baker 

Credit  Manager,  Saks-Mth  Street,  New  York 

Complete  details  of  the  operation  used  at 
Saks-34th,  a  unit  plan  with  authorizing 
index  and  credit  history  card  combined. 


Milton  K.  Baker 

HE  mechanical  problems  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  new  regulations 
governing  consumer  credit 
offer  a  challenge  to  the  ingenuity  of 
CTedit  men.  The  manner  in  which 
these  problems  are  met  depends  of 
course  to  a  large  extent  on  the  type 
of  equipment  in  use  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  business.  There  is 
probably  no  plan  of  operation  that 
cannot  be  adapted  to  handle  the 
additional  burdens  made  necesshry 
through  the  new  regulations. 
Whether  you  can  attain  maximum 
efficiency  with  your  present  equip¬ 
ment  is  another  matter  and  must 
be  carefully  studied.  If  you  find  it 
necessary  to  increase  your  person¬ 
nel  to  any  great  extent  to  operate 
under  the  new  regulations,  it  might 
be  well  to  consider  seriously  new 
equipment  that  is  particularly  de¬ 
signed  for  ofieration  under  these 
regulations. 

Because  of  the  closer  control 
which  is  necessary  under  the  new 
regulations,  credit  losses  develop¬ 
ing  from  sales  made  from  now  on 
should  be  materially  reduced.  It 
will  not  be  altogether  correct  to 
condone  additional  payroll  ex¬ 
penses  through  reasoning  that  they 
serve  the  purpose  of  reducing 


losses.  With  the  proper  equipment 
it  should  be  possible  to  benefit 
through  reduced  losses  and  per¬ 
haps  actually  reduce  your  payroll. 

System  in  Use  at  Saks 

Our  present  equipment  consists 
of  60  C  depth  Kardex  cabinets 
housing  60,0()0  six  by  four  pockets. 
There  are  15  trays  in  each  cabinet 
with  about  60  filled  pockets  in  each 
tray.  As  a  tray  is  pulled  out,  the 
name  and  address  appear  on  a 
(juarter  inch  visible  margin.  Lift¬ 
ing  a  pocket,  there  appiears  a  credit 
history  card  showing  final  monthly 
balances  and  cash  payments.  Be¬ 
neath  this  credit  history  card  is  the 
original  credit  application  with  all 
the  details  of  information  secured 
from  the  credit  reports.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  name  and  address  on 
the  visible  margin,  there  is  a  scale 
of  months  on  the  left  and  a  scale  of 
dollars  on  the  right.  progressive 
'signal  is  used  over  the  dollar  scale 
to  show  the  amount  of  purchases 
as  they  are  authorized.  When  post¬ 
ing  balances  from  bills  to  the  credit 
history  card,  the  accounts  are  aged 
and  a  small  quarter  inch  signal  is 
placed  over  the  correct  month  on 
the  left  hand  visible  margin  scale. 

Since  the  installation  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  fall  of  1940,  we  have 
authorized  every  charge  sale,  both 
take  and  send,  that  has  been  made. 
We  may  not  necessarily  authorize 
a  take  liefore  the  transaction  is 
completed,  but  it  is  authorized  be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  bocikkeeping  de¬ 
partment  to  be  posted. 

This  has  been  done  for  two  pur¬ 
poses: 

1.  To  “proof”  the  check  for  the 
bookkeeper,  correcting  any 
errors  and  withholding  the 


check  if  there  is  no  account. 

2.  To  maintain  our  control  of 
limits  by  indicating  the  pur¬ 
chase  on  the  dollar  scale. 

By  keeping  a  fairly  accurate  rec¬ 
ord  of  charges  passed  during  the 
month,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
credit  department  to  depend  on 
the  bookkeeping  department  to 
notify  them  of  overlimits.  It  is 
thus  of  no  consequence  if  the  bill¬ 
ers  are  running  five  or  six  days  late 
the  early  part  of  the  month  in  post¬ 
ing  charges. 

Authorization  Problems 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  currently 
authorizing  every  charge  purchase 
from  an  index  which  immediately 
indicates  the  age  of  the  balance  of 
each  account,  it  is  readily  apparent 
that  the  new  regulations  present 
few  problems.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  you  cannot  authorize  as  quick¬ 
ly  from  such  a  file  as  you  can  from 
a  panel  index  if  that  index  is  in 
geographic  house  number  order. 

Those  stores  that  are  opierating 
with  a  continuous  ledger  sheet  or  a 
dual  system  with  a  machine  posted 
skeleton  ledger  card  are  going  to 
have  an  additional  problem  in  that 
quick  ageing  of  an  account  is  not 
jxissible.  This  is  so  because  of  the 
fact  that  all  purchases  are  listed  on 
the  ledger  card  and  it  is  necessary 
to  continue  following  a  balance 
back  to  the  end  of  a  monthly  peri¬ 
od.  This  may  cover  a  space  of 
possibly  an  inch  or  six  inches  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  number  of  trans¬ 
actions  {josted  during  the  period. 

Our  own  authorizing  production 
figure  would  be  misleading  because 
we  do  not  have  the  account  activity 
(^Continued  on  page  60) 
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Can  Price  Freezing 
by  the  OPA  Formula 

STOP  INFLATION? 


By  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr. 


The  retail  industry  began 
planning  its  part  in  the  war 
effort  18  months  ago.  At  that 
time  Miss  Harriet  Elliott,  then  con¬ 
sumer  representative  on  the  old 
National  Defense  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission,  asked  merchants  to  help 
keep  prices  down  and  qualities  rea¬ 
sonably  stable. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  retell  the 
whole  story  of  what  the  merchants 
did  in  following  out  that  sugges¬ 
tion.  The  record  speaks  for  itself. 
The  upward  movement  of  prices 
at  retail  in  the  period  from  June 
1939  to  March  1942  was  the  slowest 
movement  in  the  entire  economy. 

This  retarded  movement  of  re¬ 
tail  prices  was  not  accidental  and 
not  without  cost  to  someone.  In 
this  case  it  largely  was  accom¬ 
plished  at  the  expense  of  the  dis¬ 
tributive  trades.  In  keeping  with 
their  agreement  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  retailers  avoided  going  to  a 
replacement  pricing  basis  over  the 
entire  period. 

This  is  no  matter  of  conjecture. 
Leon  Henderson,  Administrator  of 
OPA,  frequently  bore  witness  to 
the  fact  that  it  had  been  done  in 
his  public  statements  and  in  his 
testimony  before  Congressional 
committees.  On  one  occasion  he 
told  the  Senate,  “They  have  done 
a  good  job.” 

This  self-discipline  represented  a 
new  departure  in  our  national 
economy.  In  the  First  World  ^Var 


irFOR  MORE  THAN  18  months  Fred  Lazarus,  vice-president  of 
the  F.  R.  Lazarus  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Retailers’  Advisory  Committee,  a  group  of  representative 
merchants,  large  and  small,  that  has  advised  the  government’ s 
war  agencies  on  retail  problems.  The  Retailers’  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  is  an  independent  organization  set  up  by  the  52  national 
retail  trade  associations.  It  is  not  a  government  agency,  although 
it  was  created  at  the  request  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Lazarus  also  served  for  more  than  seven  weeks  as  chairman 
of  a  group  of  about  40  retail  consultants  called  in  by  OPA  dur¬ 
ing  preparation  of  the  price  freezing  order  that  became  effective 
May  18.  In  the  course  of  these  negotiations  the  advisors  filed 
many  warnings  with  OPA  about  the  difficulties  that  would  be 
encountered  in  administering  a  price  freeze  that  attempted  to  fix 
prices  at  all  levels  as  of  a  common  date  without  making  provision 
for  the  price  lag  between  successive  levels  of  production  and 
distribution.  The  consultants  also  protested  any  attempt  to 
freeze  prices  without  freezing  the  factors  that  make  price,  repre¬ 
sented  by  labor  costs  and  the  prices  of  commodities,  pointing  out 
that  this  failure  would  exert  constant  explosive  pressure  against 
the  ceilings  established. 

In  this  address  before  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  in  New  York  on  May  20th,  Mr.  Lazarus  traced  the  history 
of  retail  efforts  to  stabilize  the  national  economy  at  all  levels; 
predicted  failure  for  the  attempt  to  fix  prices  without  fixing  basic 
elements  of  costs;  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  immediate  and 
realistic  measures  if,  in  his  belief,  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  re¬ 
tailers  is  to  be  averted. 
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all  retail  prices  rose  10  percent 
more  in  20  months  than  wholesale 
prices.  At  the  end  o£  a  comparable 
peritKl.  ending  in  January,  1942, 
retail  prices  lagged  12.6  percent  be¬ 
hind  the  wholesale  rate  of  advance. 
This  gap  widened  down  to  the  day 
the  price  ceiling  was  ordered. 

The  average  lag  for  the  past  18 
months  on  the  entire  list  of  com¬ 
modities  covered  by  the  BLS  in¬ 
dexes,  has  been  slightly  less  than 
10  percent.  Retail  sales  in  the  same 
period  have  been  in  excess  of  75 
billion  dollars.  The  saving  to  con¬ 
sumers,  then,  in  that  18  month 
period  has  been  something  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  7  billion  dollars. 

This  7  billion  dollars  saving  to 
consumers  is  the  fruit  of  a  policy 
of  basing  prices  squarely  on  costs. 
It  represents  the  contribution  of 
the  retailer  in  the  fight  on  infla¬ 
tion.  He  displayed  real  forbear¬ 
ance  in  refusing  to  go  to  a  basis  of 
replacement  pricing  in  an  emerg¬ 
ency  period. 

Retail  Experience  of  Inflation 

The  retail  industry  was  governed 
by  two  motives  in  following  this 
policy.  It  wanted  to  do  a  patriotic 
job  of  combating  a  rapid  upward 
spiral  of  prices.  The  resulting  in¬ 
flation  would  have  damaged  civil¬ 
ian  morale  and  increased  the  cost 
of  the  war.  The  retailer  also 
wanted  to  avoid  repetition  of  the 
losses  that  inflation  threw  upon  his 
industry  after  the  First  World  War. 

The  temporary  profits  of  that 
period,  which  no  one  got  to  enjoy 
because  they  were  tied  up  in  ever 
upward  spiralling  inventory,  faded 
away  in  the  rapid  developments  of 
1920.  More  than  11  billion  dollars 
was  lost  by  the  retail  industry  in 
the  ensuing  years  in  inventory 
markdowns  after  the  market  broke. 

Only  retailers  in  a  strong  fi¬ 
nancial  position  were  able  to  sur¬ 
vive.  Literally  thousands  of  small 
merchants  went  out  of  business.  No 
one  wanted  to  see  that  happen 
again.  Neither  did  anyone  want  to 
see  war  costs  inflated  as  they  were 
in  the  First  World  War  period.  We 
paid  out  15  billion  dollars  more 
for  war  goods  than  we  would  have 
paid  if  prices  had  been  stabilized. 
That  created  a  tax  problem  that 
stuck  with  us  up  to  the  opening 
of  the  present  war. 

The  retail  industry  now  finds 
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that  it  has  a  real  problem  of  an¬ 
other  character  on  its  hands.  In 
making  a  fight  on  inflation  a  lag 
between  manufacturing  and  retail 
prices  amounting  to  about  5  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year  has  been  frozen 
against  the  retailer  by  the  recent 
OPA  price  freezing  order. 

In  the  conferences  that  preceded 
issuance  of  the  order  the  staff  of 
OP.A  admitted  existence  of  the  lag. 
There  was  some  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  about  the  amount  of  it  and 
just  where  it  falls  heaviest.  There 
is  one  thing,  however,  that  we  can 
be  sure  about.  It  is  that  the  lag 
is  of  stupendous  projmrtions  and 
that  the  future  will  reveal  just  how 
serious  a  problem  it  creates. 

The  retailers  who  were  invited 
into  consultation  by  OPA  con¬ 
tended  that  the  existence  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  lag  betw’een  all  the  stages  of 
production  and  distribution  should 
be  recognized.  They  felt  that  this 
was  fundamental  and  that  it 
should  be  done  in  the  original 
freezing  order. 

They  argued,  with  all  the  skill 
they  could,  for  successive  dating  of 
the  freeze  from  level  to  level  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  ecpialized 
the  burden  more  fairly.  OPA,  how¬ 
ever,  took  the  position  that  suffi¬ 
cient  relief  coidd  be  given  by  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  specific  commodity  orders 
that  would  roll  back  costs  from  the 
retail  level  toward  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 

How  Fast  Can  OPA  Move? 

Retailers  naturally  are  pessimis¬ 
tic  about  the  possibility  of  getting 
selective  roll-backs  fast  enough  to 
give  the  relief  required  to  save 
many  of  them  from  ruin.  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  jobbers  will  oppose 
the  roll-backs  with  well  buttressed 
arguments.  The  retail  industry  is 
well  aware  that  many  new'  costs 
have  entered  the  manufacturing 
level  since  the  March  base  period. 
Wage  and  raw  material  costs  have 
increased  materially  in  many  lines 
since  the  base  date.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  the  garment  trades 
and  in  the  canning  industry.  Both 
bulk  heavily  in  the  consumer  bud¬ 
get. 

Up  to  this  moment  there  has 
been  no  evidence  of  any  roll-backs, 
although  we  were  assured  that  the 
major  classifications  would  be  dealt 
with  before  the  freezing  order  was 


PRODUCTION  BANS 

if  PRODUCTION  restrictions  have 
been  placed  on  the  manufacture  of 
four  classes  of  cutlery  including 
tableware,  pocket  knives,  and  scis¬ 
sors.  On  Class  4,  culled  unessential 
cutlery  and  including  domestic  carv¬ 
ing  sets,  pen  knives,  boys'  pocket 
knives  and  manicure  implements, 
all  production  using  alloy  iron  or 
alloy  steel  must  cease  on  June  30. 
Varying  rates  of  limited  production 
are  set  for  three  other  classes  of 
cutlery.  Sterling  silver  flatware  is 
not  covered  by  the  order. 

•  •  * 

The  WPB  has  sharply  curtailed 
production  of  various  types  of 
office  machinery  and  has  set  up 
a  system  of  distribution  control 
so  that  only  essential  users  may 
obtain  the  machines  produced.  Pro¬ 
duction  according  to  varying  speci¬ 
fied  percentages  of  1941  rate  will 
continue  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  purpose  being  to  provide  a 
stockpile  for  future  needs.  Types 
of  equipment  covered  include  add¬ 
ing  machines,  accounting  and  book¬ 
keeping  machines,  shorthand  writ¬ 
ing  machines,  addressing  machines 
and  time  recording  machines.  Pur¬ 
chasers  outside  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Maritime  Commission  must 
have  orders  bearing  a  preference 
rating  of  A-9  or  higher. 

•  •  • 

New  installations  of  air  condi¬ 
tioning  and  commercial  refriger¬ 
ation  equipment  have  been  banned, 
except  to  meet  war  and  "essential 
cixhlian”  requirements.  To  prove 
“essential  civilian’’  requirement,  a 
preference  rating  of  A-9  or  higher 
is  required. 

•  •  • 

Amending  its  original  order, 
which  prohibited  me  of  mital  slide 
fasteners  after  June  1,  WPB  an¬ 
nounced  that  manufacturers  may 
dispose  of  stocks  of  these  made  be¬ 
fore  April  1.  Such  stocks  may  be 
med  even  for  “non-essential”  arti¬ 
cles,  such  as  corsets,  sport  jackets, 
etc.  Reconditioning  and  sale  of 
med  slide  fasteners  salvaged  from 
discarded  clothing  is  also  per¬ 
mitted.  WPB  emphasized  at  the 
'  same  time  that  no  restrictions  apply 
to  fasteners  made  of  sterling  silver 
or  plastics. 

Mmical  instrument  output  was 
curtailed,  production  being  re¬ 
stricted  as  to  me  of  essential  metals 
to  a  small  percentage  of  1940  fig¬ 
ures.  No  producer  or  wholesaler  is 
permitted  to  sell  mmical  instru¬ 
ments,  except  to  the  armed  forces. 
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INVENTORY  CONTROL 

if  350  RETAILERS,  representing 
17  different  retail  trades  met  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  NRDGA  and 
the  American  Retail  Federation  on 
June  3  to  discuss  the  question  of 
WPB’s  proposed  curtailment  of 
sales  through  control  of  retail  in¬ 
ventories.  They  appointed  a  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  made  up  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  various  trade 
associations  to  consider  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  NRDGA  has  sent  its 
members  a  brief  questionnaire  form 
asking  for  facts  and  opinion.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  these 
be  returned,  and  quickly.  WPB’s 
work  of  drafting  inventory  control 
proposals  is  continuing,  apparently 
quite  speedily.  In  Lew  Hahn’s  spe¬ 
cial  bulletin.  No.  136,  he  urged 
members  to  leave  no  one  ivho  has 
any  authority  or  influence  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  ignorance  of  what  inven¬ 
tory  control  will  mean  to  them. 
The  NRDGA  and  the  other  trade 
associations  are  at  work;  but  every 
retailer  was  urged  to  speak  up  for 
himself  as  well. 

ADVERTISING 

ALLOWANCES 

if  ADVERTISING  allowances  are 
not  "frozen”  by  the  General  Maxi¬ 
mum  Price  Regulation,  according 
to  an  interpretation  issued  by  the 
OPA.  The  seller  is  not  required  to 
continue  to  grant  the  advertising 
allowances  he  customarily  granted. 
A  qualification  was  added:  "If, 
however,  allowances,  even  though 
designated  as  ‘advertising  allow¬ 
ances’,  actually  constituted  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  price  of  merchandise 
and  were  granted  by  the  seller  with¬ 
out  regard  to  promotional  services 
to  be  rendered  by  the  buyer,  the 
seller  is  required  to  treat  such  al¬ 
lowances  in  the  same  way  as  his 
customary  allowances,  discounts  and 
price  differentials  prevailing  in 
March.” 

CLOTHES  RATIONING 

if  RUMORS  OF  impending  clothes 
rationing,  apparently  based  on  a  gov¬ 
ernment  statement  that  the  ration¬ 
ing  when  it  came  would  be  done  on 
a  point  system  similar  to  that  used 
in  England,  have  been  circulating  at 
cocktail  parties  and  bridge  clubs  for 
some  weeks.  The  date  most  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  was  July  1.  An 
announcement  to  the  press  now  says 
that  clothes  rationing  will  probably 
not  be  put  into  effect  until  next 
year. 


issued,  or  at  the  worst  simultane¬ 
ously.  We  have  no  disposition  to 
challenge  the  sincerity  of  OPA  but 
we  do  question  the  ability  of  the 
organization  to  move  speedily 
enough  to  prevent  the  ruin  of 
thousands  of  retailers. 

The  question  right  now  is  how 
long  does  it  take  to  put  a  retailer 
out  of  business.  It  would  be  safe 
to  estimate  that  fully  90  percent  of 
the  retailers  in  the  United  Slates 
do  not  carry  a  stock  of  goods  suffi¬ 
cient  for  60  days  operation.  If, 
when  those  stocks  are  exhausted, 
they  find  replacement  costs  too 
high  they  simply  will  not  be  able 
to  take  it.  The  fact  should  not  be 
overlooked,  in  connection  with 
this  inventory  situation,  that  roll¬ 
backs  are  more  urgently  retpiired 
on  staples  than  anywhere  else. 

The  staff  of  OPA  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  roll-backs.  Failing  to  get 
them,  it  has  expressed  a  general 
determination  to  use  one,  or  all 
three,  of  the  following  devices  to 
meet  the  inequities  frozen  against 
the  retailer  by  failure  to  make  ad¬ 
vance  provision  to  offset  the  lag: 

1.  Elimination  of  wasteful  prac¬ 
tices  in  manufacturing  and 
distribution. 

2.  Reducing  manufacturing  and 
distributive  profits. 

3.  Outright  grants  of  subsidies. 

Where’s  the  Waste? 

The  first,  dealing  with  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  Avaste,  has  a  familiar 
sound.  It  has  been  the  favorite 
project  for  years  of  critics  who  have 
had  little  practical  experience  with 
business. 

We  have  just  emerged  from  a  10 
year  depression.  A  buyers’  market 
has  prevailed  throughout  that  en¬ 
tire  period.  Competition  never  was 
more  bitter.  Marginal  plant  never 
was  so  great  as  in  that  period.  It  is 
not  likely  that  there  remains  much 
in  the  way  of  waste  to  be  elimi¬ 
nated  either  from  manufacturing 
or  distribution.  The  chief  virtue 
of  the  proposal  is  that  it  sounds 
plausible  and  easy.  Those  of  us 
who  ha\'e  been  buying  and  dis¬ 
tributing  goods  know  that  there  is 
little  in  the  Avay  of  fact  to  support 
it. 

The  business  of  squeezing  out 
costs  by  eliminating  the  so  called 


“frills”  will  prove  an  illusion  at 
best.  I'he  food  industry,  tor  in¬ 
stance,  is  carried  on  with  a  mini- 
mum  of  these  “frills.”  In  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  merchandise  there  are 
examples  of  both  “strip|ied”  and 
“trillish”  practices.  There  is  little 
chance  of  making  any  saving  where 
a  store  already  is  on  a  “strip{)ed” 
basis.  There  is,  of  course,  a  chance 
for  some  savings  in  the  stores  that 
hate  developed  more  services. 

At  the  best,  however,  these  sav¬ 
ings  are  bound  to  be  more  than 
offset  by  losses  in  volume.  I’he 
staff  of  OPA  told  retailers  recently 
that  a  15  percent  decline  in  volume 
may  lie  expected  this  year  and  a 
25  percent  decline  in  1943.  Fhat 
in  itself  presents  a  problem  that 
would  harry  us  even  if  we  had  no 
difficulties  with  “stjueezes”  or  lags. 

No  Profits-No  Production 

The  retail  industry  has  no  com¬ 
plaint  to  make  about  the  proposal 
to  reduce  profits.  It  long  has  seen 
that  this  is  inevitable  and  proj)er. 
But  any  business  to  live  must  have 
a  reasonable  profit.  Business,  either 
manufacturing  or  distribution,  can¬ 
not  live  on  a  break  even  basis.  No 
one  is  going  to  risk  an  operation 
where  government  takes  the  bulk 
of  profit  but  does  not  undertake 
to  underwrite  losses. 

The  retailer  believes,  with  gov¬ 
ernment,  that  the  war  emergency 
creates  a  situation  where  rcdiKed 
jtrofit  represents  a  reasonable  ob¬ 
jective.  He  must,  however,  as  a 
purely  practical  matter,  point  out 
the  dangers  in  any  policy  that  de¬ 
nies  a  reasonable  profit.  \Vithout 
such  an  incentive,  a  great  deal  of 
otherwise  available  production, 
both  for  civilian  and  military  use, 
Avill  not  be  continued  or  develoj)ed. 

Subsidies— a  Sore  Point 

The  weakness  of  this  three  point 
OPA  program  is  conceded  by  its 
originators  by  inclusion  of  the 
third  point.  The  mere  mention  of 
subsidies  puts  an  unerring  finger 
on  the  fact  that  OP.\  recognized 
that  the  lag,  and  probable  loss  of 
volume,  create  a  hurdle  that  the 
merchant  cannot  take.  If  the  price 
ceilings  hold  he  will  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  unless  some  form  of  relief  is 
afforded. 

The  lag  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
retail  level.  It  merely  is  greater 
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iherc.  It  exists  between  each  of 
the  siKcessive  stages  of  production 
and  distribution.  Manufacturers 
and  jobijers  also  find  themselves  at 
a  disachantage.  Like  retailers,  they 
find  themselves  battling  new  costs 
that  have  entered  their  business 
since  the  base  date.  They  cannot 
eliminate  them  simply  by  making 
the  tlenianded  economies  and  sacri¬ 
fices  of  proht.  The  order  strikes 
through  the  fat  and  gets  to  the 
ojjerating  muscles,  perhaps  to  the 
vitals. 

Business  dtK's  not  want  to  go  hat 
in  hand,  carrying  a  tin  c  up  to  gov¬ 
ernment,  for  subsidies.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  beg  govern¬ 
ment  to  assume  any  part  of  the  un¬ 
avoidable  cost  that  should  lie  in¬ 
cluded  in  prices. 

No  One  Wants  Subsidies 

I’he  subsidy  concept  does  not 
make  sense  under  the  (onditions 
that  now  prevail.  There  are  more 
than  10  million  persons  employed 
in  the  United  States  in  non-agri- 
cultural  pursuits.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  ()  million  since  june, 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
taxing  these  workers  to  pav  sub¬ 
sidies. 

case  cannot  lie  made  for  such 
a  bungling  approach.  In  other 
times  there  might  be  some  excuse 
for  it.  But  with  a  country  at  full 
employment,  at  greatly  increased 
wages,  it  is  folly  to  complicate  the 
economy  by  a  burdensome  system 
of  collecting  taxes  to  pay  something 
that  might  better  be  jiaid  at  the 
point  of  sale. 

The  worst  feature  of  this  subsidy 
business  is  that  there  is  no  end  in 
sight  for  it.  If  wages  continue  to 
rise  (and  there  is  no  curb  on  them 
vet) ;  if  raw  commodity  prices  con¬ 
tinue  to  move  upward  into  the 
Utopian  and  badly  defined  area 
called  110  percent  of  parity  (and 
they  still  are  moving  in  that  direc¬ 
tion)  ,  subsidies  will  have  to  in¬ 
crease  all  the  time  to  meet  these 
costs. 

If  we  are  not  realistic  about  this 
business  we  face  the  choice  of  pay¬ 
ing  subsidies,  after  scpieezing  everv- 
thing  |K)ssible  out  of  business 
operations,  or  the  sad  fate  of  seeing 
an  appalling  and  unnecessarv  re¬ 
duction  in  the  pnKluction  and  sale 
of  civilian  gocxls.  They  cannot  be 
made  and  sold  at  a  loss  and.  with 
ever  upward  moving  basic  costs. 


they  cannot  lx*  made  without  a 
loss  on  the  basis  of  March  prices. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  for 
anyone  to  place  texj  great  a  dejxn- 
dence  in  subsidies.  W'hen  the  price 
Ireezing  order  first  was  discussed 
with  retailers  in  Washington  they 
heard  a  great  deal  alMiut  them. 
There  was  talk  aliout  making  such 
grants  at  all  levels. 

.\s  the  size  of  the  lag  became 
more  and  more  apparent  they 
heard  less  and  less  talk  about  them. 
Week  before  last  Dr.  |.  Kenneth 
Galbraith,  assistant  .Administrator 
of  OTA,  sounded  a  rather  conser¬ 
vative  note  in  his  New  A’ork 
speech.  He  said  that  subsidies 
would  be  granted  only  in  extreme 
cases  where  all  other  metluxls  fail. 

We  believe  this  is  encouraging. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Congress 
would  IcKik  kindly  upon  granting 
subsidies  running  into  billions  of 
dollars  a  year,  solely  to  permit  agri¬ 
culture  and  lalKir  to  escape  from 
the  ceilings  when  repeated  polls 
have  shown  that  they  are  willing 
to  accept  them.  Nor  is  it  reason¬ 
able  to  think  that  the  rest  of  our 
people  would  be  willing  to  jiay 
taxes  for  any  such  purpose. 
Retailers  Have  C(K>perated 

This  criticism  must  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  constructive.  So  far  as 
general  aims  arc  concerned,  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  retail  industry  and  that 
of  OP.A.  W’c  think  we  liave  been 
OI’.Vs  principal  ally  in  combating 
inflation.  We  know  that  OP.A  has 
been  our  chief  support  in  trying  to 
prevent  it.  ^V'e  have  lieen  xvitli 
OPA  consistentlv  when  it  has  been 
right.  We  are  with  it  now,  when 
we  think  it  is  on  a  wrong  course, 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  it  to 
ge/  right. 

There  cannot  be,  and  must  not 
be,  any  misunderstanding  at  all 
about  the  position  of  the  industry 
with  regard  to  inflation.  Leon 
Henderson  said  last  winter  that  the 
retailer  has  been  “more  acutely 
aware  of  the  peril  than  other 
groups.” 

The  record  is  clear  from  the  first 
day  of  the  war  emergency.  The  in¬ 
dustry’s  contribution  of  5  billion 
dollars  a  year  to  the  consumer, 
through  pricing  goods  on  a  fjasis 
of  cost,  stands  as  a  permanent  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  position  we  took. 

(Continued  on  page  65) 


L-85 

if  AMES’DMENTS  issued  late  in 
May  to  the  feminine  apparel  order, 
/.-85.  bring  fur  coats  ivithin  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  the  order;  set  up  maxi¬ 
mum  measurement  schedules  for 
“girl  stouts”  and  “I'een  age  stouts”; 
extend  the  order’s  provisions  to  im¬ 
ported  apparel  arriving  in  U.  .S',  cus¬ 
toms  after  June  1;  define  “unusual 
height”  exemptions  from  the  order 
as  applying  to  persons  5  feet  St/g 
inches  or  more  without  shoes;  and 
provide  that  a  garment  manufac¬ 
tured  as  a  certain  size  must  be  sold 
as  that  size— so  that,  for  example,  a 
junior  miss  size  may  not  be  sold  as 
a  teen  age  size.  Toddlers'  luool 
coats  in  sizes  3  and  4  were  brought 
under  the  order. 

OFFICERS’  UNIFORMS 

if  A  T  THE  END  of  May  the  WPB 
issued  a  story  about  a  proposed 
plan  to  sell  army  officers’  uniforms 
through  selected  retail  stores.  Re¬ 
tailers  whose  applications  to  handle 
the  merchandise  were  accepted  were 
to  purchase  the  uniforms  from  the 
Army  Exchange  Service  for  approxi¬ 
mately  20%  less  than  the  maximum 
retail  prices  permitted.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  was  to  make  the  uni¬ 
forms  available  to  officers  at  con¬ 
siderably  lowered  prices.  .4  formal 
order  on  this  matter  has  not  been 
issued  by  WFB  as  we  go  to  press. 
The  NRD(i.4  has  made  some  sug¬ 
gestions  on  the  subject  to  Washing¬ 
ton. 

STIRRUP  PUMPS 

if  .4  PRICE  ceiling  regulation  loill 
shortly  be  issued  for  a  standard 
WPB-designed  stirrup  pump.  Price 
will  be  fixed  below  Sb— which  is 
considerably  lower  than  prices  of 
other  models  now  on  the  market.  .4 
plastic  substitute  for  rubber  hose 
will  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
pumj}. 

WOOL 

if  MODIFICATION  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  in  the  wool  conservation  or¬ 
der  permits  use  of  the  following 
wools  in  the  manufacture  of  drap¬ 
ery  and  upholstery  fabrics:  coarse 
carpet  wool,  mohair,  skin  alpaca, 
coarse  alpaca  fleece,  alpaca  seconds 
and  coarse  pieces  or  locks  of  alpaca 
or  llama. 

BICYCLES 

-ff  THE  IT.4/i  model  or  “I’ictory” 
bicycle  tuill  be  brought  under  a  re¬ 
tail  price  ceiling  of  $32. 50  in  the 
east,  S33.50  in  the  mid-continent, 
and  $34.50  in  the  far  west. 
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Housing  and  City  Planning 
for  the  Post-War  World 

By  Saul  Cohn 

President,  City  Stores  Company;  Chairman  NRDGA  Committee  on  Post-War  Planning 


Many  factors  in  the  building  up  of  secure  and  prosperous  post¬ 
war  communities  are  being  studied  by  NRDGA’s  Committee 
on  Post-War  Planning.  Mr.  Cohn  oudined  them  in  the  April 
Bulletin.  Here  he  takes  up  in  detail  one  aspect  of  the 
program — the  retailer’s  stake  in  intelligent  community  planning. 


WE  have  reached  a  point  in 
our  war  economy  where 
some  trends  have  a  clear 
outline.  First,  of  course,  is  the  re¬ 
volution  in  mass  thinking  and  the 
demand  which  a  great  number  of 
people  are  making  for  further  as¬ 
surance  and  greater  security.  The 
free  enterprise  system  faces  the 
need  of  providing  full  production, 
full  employment,  and  full  distribu¬ 
tion  of  goods  and  services.  What 
will  be  the  relation  of  retailing  to 
a  new  typ>e  of  economy— an 
economy  of  utility  and  production 
rather  than  scarcity?  What  rela¬ 
tion  will  business  have  generally  to 
a  system  of  private  enterprise  which 
is  challenged  to  insure  production 
and  employment? 

The  Post-War  Problems 

In  thinking  about  a  post-war 
world,  we  are  first  concerned  with 
the  following: 

1.  The  problems  which  involve 
employment  and  ways  and 
means  of  bringing  people  from 
warlike  into  peaceful  pursuits. 

2.  The  problem  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  investment  to  keep 
up  the  capitalistic  system. 

3.  The  problem  as  to  what  to  do 
with  facilities  built  during  the 
war,  which  must  be  used  or 
liquidated. 


4.  The  very  important  problem  of 
an  unprecedented  Government 
debt. 

5.  The  political  problem  under 
which  we  will  have  to  define 
those  areas  in  which  Govern¬ 
ment  will  dominate  and  in 
which  free  enterprise  can 
operate. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  kind  of 
world  in  which  we  will  live  in 
America  will  be  substantially  al¬ 
tered.  It  is  evident  that  business 
of  the  future  will  be  further  away 
from  practices  of  free  enterprise  as 
we  understood  and  enjoyed  them 
in  the  past.  The  controls  under 
which  we  operate  will  in  large 
measure  continue  to  operate.  The 
basic  problem  will  be  to  establish 
order;  to  find  out  where  the  field 
of  government  is  and  where  the 
field  of  liberty  is;  to  bring  into 
better  interplay  the  various  groups 
in  the  economy,  including  farmers, 
wage  earners,  managerial  group, 
etc.  Above  all  we  will  have  to  find 
a  way  of  giving  people  what  they 
reasonably  demand,  and  prove  that 
purchasing  power  and  employment 
and  the  private  enterprise  system 
do  not  depend  upon  making 
“death”  merchandise. 

Are  We  in  for  a  New 
Internationalism? 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  deep 
concern  which  many  informed  men 


have  about  the  maintenance  of 
nationalistic  barriers.  They  are 
asking  themselves— does  this  make 
for  war?  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  new  symbols  which  are  grow¬ 
ing  up  in  our  political  life,  such  as 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  speeches  of  our 
important  Government  officials 
which  bespeak  a  new  international¬ 
ism,  such  as  “freedom  from  want 
and  freedom  from  fear”.  This  is  a 
new  Constitution.  If  we  are  to  have 
these  freedoms,  can  we  live  apart 
from  a  world  family  of  nations? 
Are  we  setting  the  stamp  for  collec¬ 
tive  security  against  want  and  in¬ 
ternational  security  against  fear? 
Will  we  have  to  change  our  con¬ 
cepts,  as  well  as  our  methods  of 
production  and  distribution  in  or¬ 
der  to  function  in  a  world  citi¬ 
zenry?  How  far  will  our  obliga¬ 
tions  affect  our  post-war  prtxluc- 
tion,  our  post-war  selling,  our  post¬ 
war  standard  of  living,  and  the 
post-war  call  upon  our  own  pocket- 
books? 

Basic  Civic  Problems 

We  are  going  to  try  to  answer 
the  questions  in  the  mind  of  every 
right  thinking  citizen.  Every  .Ameri¬ 
can  is  in  to  win  the  war.  Yet, 
everyone  is  consciously  wondering 
what  will  happen  as  a  result  of  vic¬ 
tory.  What  will  become  of  his 
home,  his  job,  his  savings,  his  liber- 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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.SKIN  lOTIONi 


Time  is  precious  .  .  .  but  so  is  your  loveliness  and  charm. 
Learn  today  how  these  important  essentials  will  aid 
in  keeping  your  face  a  radiant  inspiration . . .  how  to  make 
these  preparations  go  an  amazingly  long  way. 
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ARDENA  SPECIAL  ASTRINGENT  .  .  .  2.25,  4.00,  10.00 
ARDENA  VECVA  CREAM  MASK  .  .  .  2.00  and  5.00 
ARDENA  AU-DAY  FOUNDATION  CREAM  .  .  .  1.00 
NEW  TWO'POWDER  BOX  .  .  .  1.50)  larger  size  .  .  . 
ILLUSION  POWDER,  separately  .  .  .  1.75  and  3.00 
CAMEO  POWDER,  separately  .  .  .  1.75  and  3.00 
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The  Nature  and  Purpose 
of  This  Survey 


TN  the  discussion  of  conservation  in  this  issue,  THE  BULLETIN  aims  to  emphasize 
mainly  the  responsibility  of  retailer  and  manufacturer  to  cooperate  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  attempt  to  conserve  both  man-power  and  materials.  As  a  Good-will  Builder, 
for  the  retailer,  there  is  perhaps  no  more  powerful  factor  today  in  the  preservation  of 
a  sound  public  relations  program,  than  the  disclosure  to  the  customer  of  those  "Facts  of 
Merchandise”  that  encourage  maximum  service. 

Many  stores,  it  is  shown,  are  already  cooperating  in  the  "Make  Things  Last” 
campaign.  The  efforts  of  a  few  of  these  stores  are  reported,  in  the  belief  that  they 
may  suggest  the  basis  of  a  similar  plan  for  stores  which  as  yet  have  not  established  a 
Conservation  program  of  their  own. 

The  care  formulae  are  limited  to  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  items  sold  by  the 
average  store.  Too  many  articles  though  similarly  classified  differ  in  fibre  or  other 
material  content  to  make  an  all-inclusive  treatment  herein  seem  practical.  Stores  which 
have  their  own  or  outside  laboratories  can  obtain  proper  care  information  readily  on 
specific  items  to  pass  along  to  the  customer.  Sound  information  on  care  found  on 
many  manufacturer’s  labels  and  tags  can  be  used  effectively. 
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Retail  advertising  is  undergoing  a  revolution.  For  the 
moment  the  American  economy  of  abundance  with  its 
corollary  of  artifical  obsolescence  has  come  to  a  standstill. 
Copywriters  whose  aim  in  life  was  to  persuade  the  cus* 
tomer  to  buy  something  better  or  more  fashionable  befon 
the  item  she  owned  wore  out,  now  turn  these  talents  to 
preaching  conservation. 

It’s  a  new  phase  in  public  relations  policies,  but  one  that 
stores  with  informative  advertising  programs  were  well  pw* 
pared  to  handle 


YOUR  GOVERNMENT  WANTS  YOU  TO 


buy  only  what  you  need- 
take  care  of  what  you  own! 


I 
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UNLESS  peace  comes  a  lot 
sooner  than  now  seems  prob¬ 
able,  retailing  is  to  become 
more  important  economically  on 
the  home  front  than  most  of  us  ex¬ 
pected  it  ever  would  be.  Lhings 
are  moving  fast  in  the  war  pro¬ 
gram,  forcing  major  changes  in 
traditional  retail  procedure  and  it 
is  well  within  the  realm  of  possi¬ 
bility  that  liecause  of  the  changes 
taking  place,  retailing  a  year  or 
two  hence  may  no  more  resemble 
the  department  store  or  specialty 
shop  of  this  generation,  than  the 
store  we  know  is  like  the  general 
store  of  grandfather’s  day.  Phy¬ 
sically  little  change  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  ^Var  Production  Board 
regulations  just  about  make  that 
certain.  But  in  merchandising,  ad¬ 
vertising,  credits  and  especially  in 
public  relations  vital  changes  seem 
bound  to  come. 

Retailers  Can  Take  It 

In  the  six  months  we  have  been 
at  war,  we  have  witnessed  the  adop¬ 
tion  by  government  edict  and  by 
voluntary  effort  of  measures  entire¬ 
ly  foreign  to  what  we  have  known 
or  l)elieved  we  would  ever  see  in 
the  opc-ration  of  a  retail  store.  In 
none  of  our  previous  war  efforts 
have  retailers  been  called  on  for 
contributions  so  revolutionary  when 
compared  with  regular  practice, 
yet  so  essential  to  the  nation’s  wel¬ 
fare.  Consequently  all  war  restric¬ 
tions  and  regulations  regardless  of 
effect  have  been  accepted  by  the 
stores  in  the  spirit  of  “all-out  for 
victory.”  A  year  ago,  who  would 
have  l)elieved  that  retailing  could 
have  taken  in  its  stride  restrictions 
that  have  put  out  of  operation  for 
the  lack  of  merchandise  key  depart¬ 
ments  whose  large  unit  sales  have 
meant  so  much  year  after  year  to 
the  total  store  volume?  I'he  set¬ 


ting  of  ceilings  on  prices  has  some¬ 
what  disturbed  the  equilibrium  of 
the  store,  while  credit  and  delivery 
regulations  have  created  confusion, 
but  the  stores  are  taking  it. 

Sound  Public  Relations  Policies 

The  days  ahead,  however,  may 
well  l>e  history  making  ones  for  the 
average  store.  Misunderstandings 
by  the  public  of  the  retailer’s  obli¬ 
gation  to  the  war  program  easily 
can  spoil  the  fruits  of  public  good¬ 
will  liarvested  by  the  stores  from 
years  of  sound  public  relations. 
“.\gent  for  the  consumer”  has  real 
significance  today,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  growing  importance 
during  the  war  only  if  stores  see 
to  it  that  it  does.  That  they  mean 
to  is  readily  discernible  from  the 
thinking  and  expense  many  stores 
are  contributing  to  the  campaign 
designed  to  bring  home  to  the  puli- 
lic  the  need  to  cooperate  with  gov¬ 
ernment  in  its  program  against 
waste  and  thoughtless  neglect  of 
articles  in  consumer  |K)ssessiou,  the 
production  of  which  is  cither 
frozen  or  greatly  curtailed.  By  re¬ 
peated  emphasis  stores  are  hoping 
to  get  over  to  the  public  in  its  full 
significance  the  idea  that  certain 
goods  cannot  lie  replenished  until 
the  war  is  over.  Unless  this  is  done 
generally  through  a  sound  public 
relations  program  it  may  mean 
more  to  retailing  than  just  the  loss 
of  sales  during  the  war.  The  pub¬ 
lic,  which  has  always  looked  to  the 
stores  to  supply  its  needs,  giving 
little  thought  to  the  conditions 
existing  lx;hind  the  point  of  sale, 
may  in  its  disappointment  blame 
the  retailer  for  not  finding  substi¬ 
tutes  where  merchandise  shortages 
occur;  for  a  falling  down  in  the  ser¬ 
vicing  of  articles  which  need  (x:ca- 
sional  checking  and  repair;  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  make  deliveries  as  the  con¬ 


sumer  wishes;  for  not  extending 
credit  as  in  the  pre-war  days. 

Carrying  the  full  significance  of 
the  situation  to  the  consumer 
seems  to  lx;  the  intelligent  way  for 
stores  to  meet  this  challenge. 
Where  shortages  are  concerned 
they  are  doing  it  by  repeatedly  ad¬ 
vertising  conservation  advice  in 
paid  space,  by  informative  labeling 
and  display  cards  on  counters  as 
to  care,  and  by  window  displays 
emphasizing  that  “care  means 
longer  wear.” 

Some  Examples  of  the 
New  Advertising 

.\t  the  time  it  appeared  in  early 
.\pril,  there  had  lx;en  nothing  in 
vears  provocative  of  more  discus¬ 
sion  in  retail  circles  than  the  “Save- 
It  Service”  advertisement  by  B. 
Altman  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  government’s  anti-waste 
campaign  was  getting  under  way  at 
that  time,  and  this  high  class  Fifth 
.Avenue  store  took  three  columns 
solely  to  emphasize  its  repair  ser¬ 
vice. 

‘AVhy  discard  your  ix>ssessions? 

.  .  .  Let  us  prolong  their  life—”,  said 
the  Altman  ad.  Continuing:  “What 
is  this  new  Save-it  Service?  Now  is 
the  time  to  save  things  .  .  .  and 
.Altman  has  developed  ways  where¬ 
by  new  life  can  be  added  to  many 
of  your  Ixlongings.  It  is  Altman’s 
way  of  helping  you  put  into  good 
condition  the  things  you  prize  in 
your  wardrobe  or  home.” 

Under  the  caption  “What  sort 
of  things?”  were  listed  women’s  ho¬ 
siery,  cloth  and  fur  coats,  kitchen 
equipment,  rugs,  shoes,  lx;dding, 
jx;rsonal  jxissessions.  It  announced 
that  representatives  would  be  sta¬ 
tioned  on  each  floor  to  give  advice 
and  make  arrangements  for  repair 
jobs. 


Illustrative  of  tlte  advertising  ap¬ 
proach  to  conservation  that  stores 
are  making  was  an  advertisement 
in  May  by  L.  Bamlterger  &  Co., 
Newark,  N.  ].,  forcefully  calling 
the  situation  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  as  follows: 

“Sheer  neglect  is  resjxtnsible  for 
a  large  part  of  the  depreciation 
that  sets  in  with  our  clothes,  our 
blankets,  our  furniture,  and  most 
of  our  personal  and  household  pos¬ 
sessions.  In  these  times  neglect  is 
a  cardinal  sin.  On  all  sides  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  cautioning  us  to  save, 
conserve,  protect  and  salvage. 
Moreover,  none  of  us  can  afford 
to  be  slipshmi  about  the  things  we 
ow’ii.  They’re  too  valuable.  That 
is  why  Bamljerger’s  has  collected  a 
group  of  homely,  simple  tlevices 
geared  to  add  life  to  every  day 
necessities.  Lwtk  them  over.  You 
need  them.”  Below  were  nine  one 
column  cuts,  three  each  wav,  of 
household  things  which  help  to 
make  things  last,  including  a  shoe 
shining  box  and  shoe  trees;  whisk- 
broom  and  clothes  brush;  mending 
tape  and  pressing  cloth;  metal 
glove  dryer  and  glove  shampoo; 
sweater  and  hose  drvers;  lingerie 
straps;  garters;  2  inch  wide  plush; 
corset  laces;  extra  collars  and  cuffs, 
no-fray  trouser  protectors;  blanket 
bindings,  iron-on  rug  binding; 
lamp  shade  covers,  bridge,  table 
and  floor  lamps,  and  spot  remover. 

In  another  advertisement  Bam¬ 
berger  stressed.  “.Save  a  suit— Buy  a 
bond.”  .\ccompanying  copy  saitl, 
“Learn  how  to  care  for  your  wool¬ 
ens  in  Bamberger’s  Moth  control 
Clinic.”  Also  “I  signed  the  Con¬ 
sumer’s  Pledge  the  other  day,  and 
as  I  read  the  clause,  ‘I  will  take 
good  care  of  the  things  I  have,’  I 
remembered  how  my  husband’s 
brown  suit  looked  when  I  got  it 
out  last  fall.  The  moths  had  eaten 
a  hole  as  big  as  my  finger,  right  in 
the  lapel.  We  can’t  afford  that 
kind  of  waste  this  year— not  if  we 
want  to  do  our  share  to  help  win 
the  war.  I’m  going  to  learn  how 
to  prevent  it— ‘to  save  a  suit  and 
buy  a  bond.’  ”  This  timely  ad  is 
reproduced  in  this  issue  of  The 
Bulletin. 

Hochschild  Kohn’s  Program 
Another  store  which  has  keyed 
its  advertising  to  the  national  pro¬ 
gram  for  conservation  is  Hochs¬ 


child,  Kohl)  !4:  Company,  Balti¬ 
more.  With  the  banner  head 
“  ‘Save  to  Win’  says  Hochschild, 
Kohn  &  Company,”  the  store  used 
a  news  page  approach  to  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

three  column  story  captioned, 
“Buy  Wisely  .  .  .  Take  Care  of  I'lie 
riiings  You  Have  and  Don’t 
I’hrow  .\way  .  .  .  .Salvage!”,  was 
illustrated  with  two  salvage  post¬ 
ers  with  the  editorial  comment: 

“Give  thought  to  the  things  you 
buy  .  .  .  take  care  of  them  so  they’ll 
last  as  long  as  possible  .  .  .  and 
when  they're  finally  finished  .  .  . 
salvage  them!  That’s  our  civilian 
prescription  for  victory  .  .  .  the  war 
effort  everybody  can  make  .  .  .  and 
everybody  is  making!  Baltimore's 
response  to  the  government’s  re- 
cpiest  for  war  salvage  has  been 
enormous. 

“Metal  .  .  .  rags  .  .  .  rubber  .  .  . 
paper  .  .  .  they’re  all  vital  war 
materials.  Nothing  is  too  trivial  to 
be  important  .  .  .  nothing  too  worn 
out  for  war  salvage,  .\merica,  the 
wasteful  nation  of  plenty,  is  learn¬ 
ing  to  use  and  re-use.  Worn-out 
ccMiking  utensils  and  tattered  stock¬ 
ings  are  no  longer  tossed  in  the 
trash  .  .  .  even  yesterday’s  news¬ 
paper  helps  win  the  war! 

“Sell  your  scrap  and  buy  war 
stamps  with  the  money!  Many  a 
schoolchild,  many  a  housewife  is 
rapidly  filling  war  stamp  books  just 
that  way.  If  you  have  a  little  free 
time,  collect  scrap  up  and  down 
vour  block.  If  it’s  too  much  for 
you  to  handle  .  .  .  call  Plaza  6877 
.  .  .  the  city’s  clearing  house  for 
war  salvage  .  .  .  your  rags  and 
metals,  rubber  and  paper  will  be 
called  for!  AS  THE  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  SAYS,  GEI  IN  THE 


SCRAP!’  ” 

.\  one  column  treatment  emplia- 
sized  that  “Clothes  Care  Ciadgets 
.Add  to  Life  of  Garments”,  with 
illustrations  of  a  coat  hanger,  slux* 
trees,  glo\e  dryer,  garment  bag.  hat 
box  and  dress  shields  with  accom¬ 
panying  copv  emphasizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  promptly  removing 
spots  which  otherwise  might  at¬ 
tract  moths. 

There  was  another  colutnn  on 
“Don’t  Forget  .About  Repairs,  H. 
K.  &  Co.'s  Stitches  In  Time  .Save 
More  Than  Nine,”  detailing  the 
store’s  sarious  repair  services. 

.Also,  a  two  column  half  page 
story  on  Planned  Wardrobe  Is 
Basis  of  Wise  War  Time  Shopping, 
and  the  rest  of  the  page  was  made 
up  of  small  two  and  three  columti 
display  ads  of  moth  sjiray  flcxir 
wax,  hangers,  clothes  bags  and 
cleaning  fluid.  .A  cartoon  strip  at 
the  bottom  stressed  the  importance 
of  storing  fitrs  during  the  warm 
months. 

The  Macy  (Campaign 

For  a  tlav  in  clay  out  job  of  con¬ 
servation  emphasis,  R.  H.  Macy  8: 
(.ompanv,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  have 
done  an  outstanding  job.  .Almost 
tlailv  for  the  last  two  months  they 
have  featured  “The  Home  Front 
News”  in  their  copy  which  gives 
detailed  information  on  the  projX'r 
care  of  various  items,  usually,  but 
not  always,  referred  to  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  advertising  copy. 

For  instance,  in  a  furniture  ad. 
The  Home  Front  News  discussed 
veneer  furniture  and  how  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  jireserve  it.  In  another 
advertisement  of  slip  covers  The 
Home  Front  News  told  what  to 
look  for  in  custom  slip  covers,  such 


“The  War  Against  Waste” 

In  a  series  of  two  page  leaflets,  the  Better  Business  Btireati 
of  Boston  is  waging  a  Conservation  program  under  the  title 
“The  War  Against  Waste.”  The  material  prepared  by  the 
Consumer-Business  Relations  Committee  of  the  Bureau 
emphasizes  in  each  leaflet  the  need  to  care  for  materials. 

The  leaflets  deal  separately  with  hosiery,  shoes,  furs,  gloves, 
silk,  nylon,  rayon,  jewelry,  leather  goods,  cutlery,  window 
shades,  woven  wool  fabrics;  rubber  articles,  refrigerators, 
electrical  appliances,  gas  or  electric  ranges,  linoleum  and 
other  floor  coverings,  curtains,  linens,  cotton  fabilcs,  men’s 
suits,  knitted  articles,  how  to  check  moth  damage,  how  to 
conserve  vitamins,  etc. 
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as  sun  resistance,  washable  aiul  dry 
cleanahle  fabrics,  and  details  of 
tailoring. 

In  a  full  page  ad  early  in  May 
the  store  used  the  following  cap¬ 
tion,  “Vour  Government  Wants 
You  to  Buy  Only  What  You  Need 
-Take  Care  of  What  You  Own!” 
Then  followed  this  copy; 

“Every  time  you  take  extra  care 
of  something  you  own  you  are  help¬ 
ing  to  win  the  war.  For  instance, 
if  you  take  the  kinks  out  of  your 
telephone  cord,  and  pull  electric 
plugs  out  of  their  stxkets  carefully 
(unlike  the  lady  in  the  |jicture) 
vou  conserve  copper  that’s  used  for 
shells.  If  you  keep  your  linoleum 
waxed,  you  save  the  cork  that’s 
necessary  for  life  presets ers.  If  you 
turn  your  electric  lights  off  when 
you  leave  a  rtxtm,  you  don’t  waste 
tungsten— which  is  vital  for  preci¬ 
sion  tools.  If  you  pick  up  pins  and 
put  them  in  pin  cushions  and  use 
them  again,  there  is  more  steel  left 
over  for  tanks.  I'here  are  hundreds 
of  things  you  can  do  to  conserve: 
little  things— but  they  all  add  up. 

“Below  is  a  special  edition  of 
The  Home  Front  News,  with  more 
than  00  valuable  tips  from  Macy’s 
Bureau  of  Standards.  We  invite 
housewives  to  refer  to  this  page  as 
they  store  their  \Vinter  things,  fix 
up  their  Summer  things.  We  invite 
other  storekeepers  to  use  all  or  part 
of  this  material,  and  to  join  us  in 
our  campaign  to  help  cusutmers 
buy  only  what  they  need,  take  care 
of  what  they  own.” 

That  Macy  ad  is  reproduced  in 
this  issue.  It  will  be  seen  that  more 
than  half  of  the  ad  was  taken  up 
by  an  enlarged  “Macy’s  Home 
Front  News,”  feature  dealing  with 
conservation  tips  for  many  items, 
including  clothing,  shaving  brush¬ 
es,  baby  carriages,  stockings  and  a 
myriad  of  other  articles. 


t’*  other  ioy,  aW  o*  I  trod  the  eUuae. 

re  of  the  thtmgt  I  here."  I  trmemhered  htfw  my 
t  toohed  M'fciM  t  fut  U  out  /<ni  feU.  The  moth* 
big  et  my  /iMffvr.  right  in  the  Uftel.  H  e  rmm't 
uette  thu  yemr — nut  if  ne  mmt  to  do  our  there 
r m  gotmg  to  ieerm  hou-  to  trrrveni  it — to  "tot  e 


LEARN  HOW  TO  CARE  FOR  YOUR  W00LE.NS 
IN  RAMBERGER'S  MOTH  CONTROL  CLINIC 


Of  course,  these  advertisements 
are  but  a  few  of  the  many  promo¬ 
tions  by  those  stores  throughout  the 
country  which  are  doing  an  effec¬ 
tive  job  of  tying  in  with  and  sup¬ 
porting  the  national  conservation 
and  salvage  program.  As  yet  we 
have  seen  no  similar  advertisements 
dealing  with  the  credit  and  deliv¬ 
ery  restrictions  enforced  upon 
stores  by  the  government  and  affect¬ 
ing  relations  with  the  public.  May¬ 
be  they  are  in  the  offing. 


Neglect,  says  Bamberger’s,  is  a  cardinal  sin.  Here,  in  the  store’s  well- 
known  first-person  copy  style,  is  a  preachment  on  moth  contrt)!. 
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war  effort  develops  over 
7  V  ^he  months,  if  not  years,  we 
shall  come  to  appraise  accu¬ 
rately  the  efforts  being  made  by 
industries  and  individual  manufac¬ 
turers  to  awaken  one  hundred  and 
thirty  million  people  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  our  watchword  must  be 
Comenatioj}.  This  is  not  going  to 
be  an  easy  task  in  a  nation  whose 
prosperity  was  built  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  use  freely  and  replenish, 
whether  it  be  automobiles,  refriger¬ 
ators,  clothes  or  any  of  the  many 
other  things  now  scarce  or  entirely 
unobtainable. 

Until  this  war  is  over  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  America’s  consumers 
must  necessarily  be  use  carefully 
and  tetain.  Many  things  believed 
to  be  essential  to  our  wav  of  life 
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pajHi's  aiul  niaga/iiu's  to  educate 
consumers  as  to  conser\atiou  j)rac- 
ticcs  and  care.  For  six  months, 

through  this  tyix*  of  advertising, 
they  liave  kept  up  their  contact 

with  the  users  of  tires.  Other 

manufacturers  hate  followed  the 

lead  of  the  tire  makers,  advertising 
care  hints  for  the  use  of  articles 
which  they  uk)  no  longer  can  make 
or  sell. 

While  this  ty|>e  of  advertising  is 
without  doubt  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  war  effort,  it  likewise 
is  helping  to  solve  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  manufacttirer’s  name 
and  product  before  the  public  and 
the  retail  store  while  plants  are 
occupied  with  war  production. 
This  of  (otirse.  is  one  of  the  war 
problems  and  manufacturers,  be- 
ginning  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  post-war  period,  are  preparing 
now  to  meet  the  new  competition 
which  no  doubt  they  will  face  when 
industry  goes  back  to  making  goods 
for  consumer  use.  Concerns  with 
enlarged  plants  and  personnel  and 
added  knowledge  acquired  “in  war 
production,  no  doubt  will  turn  to 
manufacturing  fields  which  before 
the  war  they  had  no  intention  of 
invading. 

Protecting  After-the-War 
Position 

Though  the  need  for  keeping 
nationally  known  names  before  the 
public  is  an  unquestionably  press¬ 
ing  problem,  manufacturers  who 
intend  to  pick  up  where  they  left 
off  before  their  turn-over  to  war 
production  know  what  it  means  to 
them  to  place  in  the  hands  of  con¬ 
sumers  intelligent  care  and  use  in¬ 
formation  which  will  insure  maxi¬ 
mum  service  by  their  products. 


.And  their  position  after  the  war 
they  realize  may  depend  upon  the 
extent  of  ser\ice  rendered  during 
the  emergency  by  their  pre-war 
prodticts. 

Nfuch  preparatory  work  for  aid¬ 
ing  consumers  get  the  most  out  of 
things  they  buy  was  done  by  for¬ 
ward  ItMtking  manidacturers  for 
\ears  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  Informative  labeling,  the  first 
step  in  any  conservation  program, 
was  one  of  the  imjxtrtant  develop¬ 
ments  in  trade  in  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  thirties.  First  it  was  volun¬ 
tary;  and  then  by  Federal  7'rade 
Commission  regulation,  providing 
for  the  disclosure  at  the  point  ol 
sale  of  fibre  content  in  the  case  of 
fabrics  such  as  rayon,  woolens,  etc., 
and  the  true  terminology  of  furs. 
The  rayon  industry,  which  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  struggled  to 
overcome  public  prejtidice  toWards 
its  products,  had  made,  however, 
considerable  headway  towards  pub¬ 
lic  acceptance  long  before  the  gov¬ 
ernment  embargo  was  placed  on 
silks. 

Informing  the  public  on  the 
right  care  of  these  man-made  fibres, 
supported,  of  course,  by  better 
styling  and  construction,  is  respon¬ 
sible  no  doubt  for  the  high  posi¬ 
tion  enjoyed  today  by  this  one-time 
substitute  yarn.  Foremost  in  these 
educational  campaigns  were  well- 
known  rayon  producers,  including 
the  American  Viscose  Corp,  the 
.American  Bemberg  Corp,  Du  Pont, 
North  .American,  etc.,  whose  labor¬ 
atory  testing  and  labeling  cam¬ 
paign  told  the  story  of  rayon  in¬ 
telligently  to  the  public.  They 
have  maintained  high  standards  by 
licensing  mills  to  use  their  yarns, 
and  through  the  use  of  tags,  have 
passed  along  to  the  consumer  wash- 


This  bank  of  windows  at  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York,  featured  against 
a  dramatic  background  the  series  of  Pacific  Mills  “Consersation  Tips” 
described  below,  stressing  the  military  utility  of  many  materials. 


ing  and  ironing  instruction  all  of 
which  has  helped  not  a  little  to 
develop  public  confidence. 

While  most  conservation  adver¬ 
tising  by  manufacturers  has  been 
limited  to  the  articles  they  produce, 
at  least  one  manufacturer.  Pacific 
Mills,  have  not  limited  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  their  own  type  of 
products.  In  a  series  of  twelve 
“Conservation  Tips”,  red,  white 
and  blue  p>osters  which  they  are  dis¬ 
tributing  among  retail  stores,  they 
discuss  a  number  of  products,  some 
of  which  are  in  no  way  related  to 
their  own  line.  The  key  words  on 
each  poster  are  “Take  Better  Care 
of  What  you  Buy,”  and  are  in¬ 
tended  to  give  emphasis  to  what 
waste  means  when  translated  into 
war  effort.  The  consers’ation  tip  on 
each  poster  is  brief  and  to  the 
point,  while  the  accompanying 
sketch  is  lightly  treated  but  with 
conservation  emphasis. 

The  list  of  subjects  follows: 

The  cotton  in  two  mattress  covers 
Will  make  one  army  shelter  tent 

The  wool  in  one  woman’s  sport 
suit 

Will  make  13  army  overseas  caps 

The  cotton  in  one  summer  suit 
Will  make  one  soldier’s  work  outfit 

The  cotton  in  one  sheet  will  make 
10  pairs  of  soldier’s  shorts 

The  materials  in  one  home  radio 
set 

Will  make  two  paratroopers’  radios 

The  silks  in  185  pairs  of  stockings 
Will  make  one  army  parachute 


The  aluminum  in  60,000  cjuart 
saucepans 

Will  make  one  “Hying  fortress” 

The  metal  in  8  electric  toasters 
Will  make  one  75mm.  gun  shellcase 

rite  jute  in  one  rtKtm-size  rug 
Will  make  46  sandbags 

The  leather  in  two  pairs  of  men’s 
shoes 

Will  make  one  pair  of  shoes  for  a 
soldier 

The  rubber  in  3,400  girdles 

Will  make  one  jeep  tire 

• 

The  wool  in  15  blankets 

Will  equip  one  soldier  for  a  year 

Though  it  has  taken  a  great  war 
emergency  to  awaken  most  of 
America  to  the  importance  of  con¬ 
servation,  the  advantages  accruing 
from  the  dissemination  among  con¬ 
sumers  of  wear  and  care  informa¬ 
tion  have  long  been  recognized  by 
some  manufacturers  in  various 
lines— too  few,  it  would  seem,  to 
change  a  national  consumer  prac¬ 
tice. 

A  Well-Organized  Program 

To  the  Printz-Biederman  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland,  manufacturers  of 
coats  and  suits,  the  tale  of  conser¬ 
vation  is  an  old  story.  Years  ago 
they  not  only  accepted  it  as  an  ob¬ 
ligation  due  the  consumer  but  thev 
saw  in  it  also  a  sound  promotional 
plan.  To  many  retail  stores  their 
efforts  are  well  known.  Over  a 
long  j>eriod  of  time  this  company 
with  the  help  of  their  dealers  have 


lieen  educating  the  consumer  on 
the  projjer  care  of  the  garments 
they  make.  It  has  been  a  consistent 
effort  maintained  year  after  year  at 
the  point  of  sale  in  addition  to 
the  distribution  of  conservation 
booklets  which  go  directly  from  the 
company  to  the  jmrchaser  of  the 
garment. 

I'his  follow-up  procedure  is 
made  possible  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  system  known  as  WY'ekly  Sales 
Reports  made  effective  through  the 
c<K)peration  of  the  retail  stores. 
Each  week  their  dealers  report  to 
the  Printz-Biederman  Company  the 
names  of  consumers  who  purchase 
their  coats  and  suits  during  the 
week.  A  note  of  thanks  from  the 
manufacturer  goes  to  each  cus¬ 
tomer  with  an  accompanying  folder 
on  garment  care. 

The  following  season  the  com¬ 
pany  follows  up  the  contact  by  re¬ 
minding  the  women  of  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  they  found  in  wearing  their 
garments  and  suggesting  they  re¬ 
turn  to  their  dealer’s  store  to  see 
the  new  season’s  coats  and  suits. 

A  club  of  salespeople  in  the 
stores  selling  this  company’s  gar¬ 
ments  has  a  membership,  we  are 
told,  of  more  than  five  thousand 
sales  clerks.  They  each  receive  the 
wear  and  care  booklets  in  order  to 
aid  them  advise  customers  at  the 
point  of  sale  on  the  proper  way  to 
get  the  most  wear  from  the  gar¬ 
ments  they  buy. 

Servicing  Plans 

An  excellent  conservation  job  is 
lieing  done  also  by  the  General 
Electric  Company.  Supplementing 
advertising  messages  in  the  public 
and  trade  press,  this  company, 
whose  products  are  included  in  the 
frozen  durable  goods  list,  is  keeping 
up  its  contacts  by  distributing  in¬ 
formation  on  care  during  the  war 
j}eriod  of  goods  they  normally 
make.  “Keep  It  Working”  is  the 
name  of  a  series  of  small  red,  white 
and  blue  emblem  stuffers  dealing 
separately  with  proper  care  for 
various  types  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances. 

As  a  further  service  to  dealers 
and  consumers  the  General  Electric 
Company  has  established  a 
“streamlined  appliance  service  plan 
designed  to  improve  service  facili¬ 
ties  to  the  consumer.”  The  plan 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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fVhat  Retailers  Can  Do  for  Conservation 

By  Robert  Sessions 

Director,  Consumer  Division,  Office  of  Price  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Some  constructive  activities  which  retailers  can  undertake 
as  their  contribution  to  an  early  American  victory.  Some 
of  these  should  have  been  a  part  of  peacetime  retailing. 


IN  view  ot  impending  business 
tonditions,  retailers  are  well-ad¬ 
vised  to  give  special  attention 
to  improving  their  methcKls  of  con¬ 
servation.  In  spite  of  the  general 
business  and  satisfactory  business 
diey  may  have  done  for  the  past 
two  years,  the  retailers  are  natural¬ 
ly  worried  about  the  months  ahead. 
They  are  not  worried  alxiut  buyers 
for  their  stocks  liecause  they  know 
that  most  of  their  customers  are 
earning  more  money  this  year  than 
last.  They  also  know,  however, 
that  .\merica  is  spending  more 
than  $130  million  a  day  in  the  war. 
'I'hey  know  that  this  means  that 
both  they  and  their  customers  will 
have  to  divert  a  large  share  of  this 
year’s  income  into  taxes  or  savings. 

.\lso,  retailers  appreciate  that 
war  production  is  creating  a  new 
problem  in  supplies.  They  find 
they  are  in  a  seller’s  market.  Not 
only  are  their  competitors  and 
their  customers  bidding  eagerly  for 
merchandise.  That’s  only  half  the 
problem.  The  military  services’ 
needs  account  for  increasing 
quantities  of  merchandise,  too.  Re¬ 
tailers  encounter  new  shortages  on 
every  hand. 

Shortages  and  Prices 

In  dry  goods  alone,  these  short¬ 
ages  have  made  themselves  felt  in 
many  ways.  There  are  fewer  cotton 
looms  available  for  civilian  work. 
Factories  are  making  fewer  prints 
with  solid  patterns  or  vivid  colors. 
There  is  less  w(K)1  available,  little 
nylon,  and  no  silk.  The  typical  dry 
g<KKls  dealer  has  g(K)d  reason  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  number  of  his  sales 
will  drop  in  the  months  to  come, 
no  matter  how  earnestly  the  pub¬ 
lic  wishes  to  buy.  In  maintaining 
prices  at  or  lielow  ceilings  set  by 
the  Price  Regulation,  as  his  unit 
sales  fall  off,  he  will  also  exper¬ 


ience  a  decline  in  the  volume  of 
his  dollar  sales.  His  overhead 
costs  may  take  a  projjortionately 
higher  share  of  his  gross  income. 
Under  ordinarv  |)eace-time  jirac- 
tice,  if  there  was  a  go<Kl  market,  he 
would  seek  to  preserve  his  usual 
|^>ercentage  of  profit,  if  not  his  usual 
dollar  profit,  by  raising  his  prices. 
But  in  war-time,  the  retailer  is  de¬ 
termined  to  support  the  price  sta¬ 
bilization  program.  He  wishes  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  make  .-\meri- 
can  \ictory  swift  and  sure.  There¬ 
fore,  he  will  seek  to  reduce  his  ex- 
jjenses  and  to  develop  new  sources 
of  business,  pierhaps  with  Itetter 
luck  than  if  he  had  clung  to  his 
customary  business  practices.  In 
short,  the  patriotic  liusiness  man 
who  wishes  to  share  in  the  battle 
on  the  home  front  is  certain  to 
dedicate  himself  to  conservation. 

Retailer  Consumer  C^ooperation 

There  are  several  aspects  to  the 
conservation  program.  First,  there 
are  conservation  measures  which 
retailers  may  adopt,  often  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  consumer,  to 
reduce  waste  or  losses.  There  are 
also  measures  which  serve  to  open 
new  lines  of  trade,  to  establish  new 
paid  services,  to  promote  good  will. 

Retailers  and  consumers  may 
readily  join  forces  in  conservation 
when  their  mutual  interests  are 
emphasized.  Foremost  among  the 
muttial  problems  of  consumers  and 
retailers  today  are  the  issues  of 
packaging  and  deliveries.  Retailers 
have  an  interest  in  supplementing 
government  efforts  to  explain  to 
consumers  how  the  packaging  of 
army  supplies  has  created  a  short¬ 
age  of  wrapping  paper,  and  how 
enemy  action  has  curtailed  the  gas 
and  rubl>er  needed  for  the  use  of 
delivery  trucks.  They  may  also  find 
it  advantageous  to  organize  cooper¬ 


ative  program*  to  conserve  paper 
and  to  pool  transportation.  It  is 
necessary  to  emphasize  that  these 
programs  should  use  to  the  best 
advantage  all  available  facilities, 
rather  than  pass  the  whole  burden 
to  the  (onsumer.  It  is  wrong,  for 
example,  to  ask  the  consumer  to 
pay  extra  for  packaging  or  delivery. 
Such  practices  may  violate  the  price 
law,  and  they  tend  to  add  to  the 
inflationary  trend  without  improv¬ 
ing  the  packaging  or  delivery  situa¬ 
tion.  Under  the  General  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  it  is,  of  course,  a 
violation  for  a  retailer  to  begin 
charging  extra  for  a  service  which 
he  has  heretofore  rendered  free  of 
charge. 

The  Returns  Question 

Another  example  of  a  mutual 
problem  is  the  return  or  exchange 
of  merchandise.  The  retailer  can 
take  many  steps  in  his  own  store  to 
relieve  this  problem.  He  can  in¬ 
struct  his  force  to  insure  that  a  sale 
is  satisfactory  before  the  merchan¬ 
dise  leaves  the  store.  He  may  exer¬ 
cise  greater  caution  in  accepting 
mail  and  telephone  orders.  He 
may  take  greater  pains  with  his  ad¬ 
vertising  to  guard  against  mistaken 
impressions  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Inasmuch  as  many  ex¬ 
changes  occur  simply  because  the 
consumer  does  not  know  his  own 
size,  merchants  may  take  special 
pains  to  see  customers  properly 
fitted.  Also,  merchants  may  install 
a  prompt  and  systematic  procedure 
for  handling  returns  or  exchanges. 
Merchants  would  f)e  well-advised, , 
further,  to  educate  consumers  on 
the  cost  of  exchanges  and  returns. 
Consumers  would  be  more  careful 
in  their  shopping  if  they  realized 
the  cash  losses  that  result  from 
their  carelessness. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Selling  Stabilization 

The  uneven  or  seasonal  buying 
habits  ot  consumers  are  also  a 
major  factor  in  a  merchant’s  o[>er- 
ating  costs.  He  has  small  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  seeing  his  clerks  idle  half 
the  day  and  rushed  to  the  point 
of  confusion  the  other  half.  .V  few 
enterprising  stores  have  found  it  to 
their  advantage  to  stabilize  buying 
hours  to  a  degree  by  promoting  a 
system  of  staggered  hours  in  the 
business  community.  Others  re¬ 
mind  custorrrers  by  irrail  at  inter¬ 
vals  about  private  sales  or  repeat 
orders.  Retailers  trray  adopt  irrany 
other  programs,  similar  to  the  "Do 
Your  Christmas  Shoppirrg  Early” 
campaign,  to  turn  the  sjrasmodic 
character  of  consititrer  purdiases 
into  a  relatively  even  pattern. 

Things  That  Are  Being  Done 

In  certain  aspects,  the  conserva¬ 
tion  prograrrr  is  lenditrg  trew  char¬ 
acteristics  to  wartime  busiiress.  The 
Consumer  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Price  .Administration  has  issued 
many  press  releases  on  ways  of  im¬ 
proving  the  supply  situation 
through  consumer  actioit,  and  the 
retailers  have  not  been  slow  to  pick 
up  the  lead.  leading  New  York 
store,  for  example,  endtodies  “The 
Home  Front  News”  in  its  ads,  offer¬ 
ing  advice  on  the  care  of  rugs, 
treatment  of  flashlights,  and  collec¬ 
tion  of  scrap,  riieir  advertising  de¬ 
partment  was  also  quick  to  exploit 
a  release  from  the  Consumer  Divi¬ 
sion  dealing  with  “utility  loot- 
wear.” 

A  prominent  Brooklyn  firm  has 
advertised  “VVe  can  l)e  your  ‘Con¬ 
servation  Corps!  ’  ”  This  store 
listed  twelve  different  kinds  of  re¬ 
pair  or  rehabilitation  jobs  that  the 
store  was  equipjjed  to  handle,  from 
mending  household  appliances  to 
reweaving  ripped  clothes. 

The  May  3d  issue  of  I'he  New 
York  Times  contained  three  excel¬ 
lent  examples  of  alert  treatment  of 
conservation  possibilities  by  retail¬ 
ers.  A  Brooklyn  store  printed  sug¬ 
gestions  on  how  to  reline  a  coat, 
along  with  an  itemized  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  equipment.  .An  up¬ 
town  store  printed  a  teaser  ad 
which  listed  a  dozen  or  more  points 
on  taking  care  of  consumer  goods, 
and  suggested  that  consumers  see 
the  store’s  window  display  of  con¬ 


servation  exhibits.  Another  pub¬ 
lished  virtually  an  entire  page  of 
conservation  ideas,  with  not  a  line 
to  indicate  that  it  was  selling  any¬ 
thing  that  would  help  to  carry  out 
these  ideas.  These  ads  were  a  fine 
expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  co- 
o{x*rative  conservation  campaign 
sponsored  by  the  Retail  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives’  Club  and  the  Re¬ 
tail  .Advisory  Committee. 

The  National  Consumer-Retailer 
Council  has  planned  community 
programs  to  further  conservation 


through  meetings,  exhibits,  press 
releases,  and  forums.  .And  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  series  ot  prttgrams  showing 
how  to  care  for  various  kinds  of 
commodities. 

7'he  foregoing  examples  are  only 
a  few  chosen  from  the  many  con¬ 
structive  activities  of  .Vmerica’s 
mercantile  leaders.  They  are  only 
a  faint  foreshadowing  of  what  will 
Ije  done  by  all  patriotic  retailers  to 
supjxtrt  the  program  for  American 
victory  at  the  earliest  possible  hour. 


Makers  Lead  the  Way 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


calls  lor  the  establishment  of  Cien- 
eral  Electric  owned  regional  appli¬ 
ance  service  centers  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  each  regional 
center  serving  as  a  pool  of  replace¬ 
ment  |)arts  and  repair  facilities  for 
several  distributorships. 

It  is  explained  l)y  the  company 
that  the  new  plan  need  not  inter¬ 
fere  in  any  way  with  already  well 
established  and  smoothly  function¬ 
ing  distributor  service  facilities, 
which  may  care  to  call  on  the  appli¬ 
ance  service  centers  for  parts  only 
or  for  service  or  for  both,  as  need 
may  be. 

Each  distributor  within  service 
distance  of  the  regional  appliance 
service  center  will  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  more  complete  stock  of 
replacement  parts,  it  is  jjointetl 
out,  than  he  might  have  been  able 
to  maintain,  and  he  will  not  be 
required  to  have  a  large  investment 
tied  up  in  parts. 

Moreo\er,  the  company  goes  on, 
there  will  be  fewer  replacement 
parts  lying  unused  on  the  shelves 
of  each  of  several  distributorships. 
Therefore,  the  plan  requires  a 
smaller  backlog  of  parts  in  each 
region,  thus  conserving  parts  for 
customers  who  need  them. 

“How  to  Make  Your  Sheets  Last 
Longer”  was  the  title  of  the  double 
spread  ad  that  Cannon  Mills  ran 
in  leading  w'omen’s  magazines  in 
January  of  this  year.  Reprinted  in 
booklet  form,  and  also  distributed 
to  salespeople  all  over  the  country 
through  the  medium  of  “Cannon 
Shots”,  these  instructions  for 
proper  care  have  reached  a  tre¬ 
mendous  audience  of  housewives. 
“Cannon  Shots”  also  carried  infor¬ 


mation  for  salespeople  to  use  on 
the  proper  care  of  terry  towels. 
This  type  of  advertising,  as  it  hap- 
|>ened,  was  a  perfect  sequel  to  1941 
advertising  that  advised  customers 
how  to  shop  for  sheets  intelligently 
—explaining  thread  counts,  stand¬ 
ard  sheet  sizes,  and  the  difterence 
between  muslin  and  jiercale,  and 
giving  handy  counter  rules  for 
judging  the  quality  and  service¬ 
ability  of  sheets. 

.Another  manufacturer  who  did 
not  wait  for  the  present  emergency 
to  develop  to  distribute  conserva¬ 
tion  facts  is  the  Chatham  Manu¬ 
facturing  Camipany.  For  years  this 
company  has  attached  to  its 
blankets  a  lalK*l  giving  not  only 
the  content  of  the  blanket  but  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  size,  weight, 
durability,  wear,  color  fastness  and 
shrinkage,  concluding  with  wash¬ 
ing  and  storing  instructions. 

Pepperell  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  too,  has  used  its  advertising 
space  to  tell  customers  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  get  the  longest  possible  use 
out  of  the  sheets  they  now  have, 
explaining  how  large  a  projwrtion 
of  the  company’s  present  output  is 
for  military  use. 

«  «  * 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
manufacturers  who  in  various  ways 
are  contributing  distinguished  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  conservation  program. 
Others  are  giving  intelligent  con¬ 
servation  information  in  Ixxtklets 
and  in  advertising.  No  doubt  its 
importance  will  have  even  more 
significance  in  trade  as  war  de¬ 
mands  increase  and  supplies  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  decrease. 
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CHATHAM’S 

informative  blanket  labels 

ARE  SERVING  WELL 
IN  WAR  TIME 


HouMwives  ore  told  daily— "Aid  tho  war 
effort  with  taroful  buying”— ’’Wool  is  being  conserved 
for  victory ’’—’’Watch  quality  for  service”— "Substi¬ 
tutes  ore  being  used”  etc.,  etc. 


Shew  your  customers  how  to  contribute  to  the 
war  effort  and  buy  for  quality  and  service  by  using  the 
facts  on  the  Chatham  Blanket  Labels. 


BLANKET 


WARMTH  WITH  SERVICE 


What  is  the  blanket  fcAric  made  of? 


What  is  the  binding  material? 


Ri:\U  Tilt:  SPRCIKiCATHINS  rUi;  il%4.k  (»K  TIIIH  I.4BEL 


WHAT  SERVICE  WILL  IT  GIVE? 


MIMMI  M  Fl(;i  KES  AKE  F(»H  THE  TA  PE  «>E  BE4>kET 
4:<>AISTKl(rrH>\  DEM  .RIIIEH  on  front  of  this  I.4REL 


Is  the  size  large  enough? 


How  much  does  it  weigh? 


Will  this  blanket  wear  well? 


Is  it  colorfast  to  washing? 


Will  if  shrink  toe  much? 


WHAT  CARE  SHOULD  IT  GET? 


How  should  this  blanket  be  washed? 

How  should  I  store  this  blanket? 

n  is  making  millions  of  Specification  Blankets 
for  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 


CHATHAM  MFG.  CO 

^7  WORTH  STREET  NEW  YO 


(TIATHAM  MA.NLFAC.Tl'RINC.CO..  ELKLN.  NORTH 
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1  MIAI.WI  M  STA.Mt.iKO^  j 

SIMit 

fUenbele  elMeuld  be  luiic  ritmiid*  luck- 
in  weli  al  the  fuul.  end  wide  eitowich  lu 
heag  down  over  ihe  Mtire  of  the  mal- 
treee.  Cslra  eiar  b*  alwa>e  driuretilr. 

'Single  Beds  | 

MOW  j 

Itoubir  lied* 

:vuw 

NKHiltr 

Tlie  wclnht  of  a  Uankei  eimlributre  di- 
rrcU«  in  iU  wamsib.  but  lltr  mac  •ImhcM 
be  eutieidered  am  well  a*  tbe  clinMiie  in 
wbieb  Ibc  blankri  ie  lo  be  need. 

K.Ior.  I 

per  Mf.  yd.  I 

M  KAMiUT^ 

Tbe  duealdlitA  of  a  blaokei  ie  iAMifrd  bv 
Ihe  nuniber  of  poui»d»  '*pull**  it  takee  to 
benak  tbe  warp  aisd  Rlliiia  yarne.  Ill||ber 
teiieile  alreemib  meaue  bHigrr  wear. 

f.rah  Method 

H  ar|e^2S  Ilia.  | 
TilUng^ 
l.*i  Iha. 

W4HMTH 

'I'hermal  Iranwaai—ion  treie  llie  atnwuni 
of  tnidy  bent  which  eecapce  through  blan¬ 
ket  fabric.  lOi  point*  ie  averaite  rating  * 
(for  3V4  U»..  all-nnol  blanket),  but  bigber 
point  rating  a»eana  greater  warmth. 

taftcr  Ilirce 
waabing*) 

<13  point* 

4  OtAPH  FESTYtiSS 

<  einr  faetnem  in  waabing  i*  gratied  a* 
**Talr***  ••t'>nud*\  or  **bl«rellenl'*.  All 
klanbnU  “bleed*'  In  e«dur  *figbll>.  and 
•houM  be  waabed  ecparalel*. 

BlaukrI  rolor 
“fair" 

Binding  tlalur 
"fair" 

Shrinkage  in  washing  or  dry  rleaniag 
i|*pendR  a  great  deal  on  wbetbee  proper 
inetmeiions  are  lullowed.  but  it  should 
not  e»eeed  1#5(  In  width  or  length. 

(Maximum 

•hrinkage 

after  3  wr^.i 

langtb— 

WiAb~lf<l( 

The  Consumer-Retailer  CouncWs 
Program  on  Conservation 


By  Rachel  Lynn  Palmer 


The  National  Consuiner-Re-  inaximuin  conservation  can  be 
tailer  Council  has  placed  achieved  only  if  retailers  and  con- 
major  emphasis  in  the  past  siimers  work  together, 
few  months  on  the  fact  that  retail-  Highlights  of  the  Council’s  pro- 
ers  and  consumers  working  to-  gram  to  further  joint  consumer-  re- 
gether  can  make  a  tremendous  con-  tailer  action  directed  toward  con¬ 
tribution  to  winning  the  war  on  servation,  and  other  mutual  prob- 
the  home  front.  An  imjX)rtant  fac-  lems  raised  by  the  war,  have  l>een: 
tor  in  that  contribution  is  to  pro-  (1)  the  issuance  of  the  “Six-Point 
mote  the  conservation  of  the  na-  Consumer-Business  Program  in  a 
tion’s  resources  of  materials  and  Defense  Economy;”  (2)  publica- 
manjKJwer  in  three  main  fields;  tion  of  a  series  of  leaflets,  addressed 
(1)  the  buying  and  selling  of  to  both  consumers  and  retailers, 
goods;  (2)  the  use  and  care  of  suggesting  sp>ecihc  measures  which 
those  goods;  and  (3)  the  use  of  re-  can  be  taken  to  make  the  Six-Point 
tail  services.  In  all  these  fields.  Program  effective  in  local  com¬ 


munities;  and  (3)  the  Philadelphia 
Consumer-Retailer  Victory  Forum, 
a  community  jirogram  showing 
how  the  NC^RC^  formula  for  con¬ 
sumer-retailer  c(M)j)eration  can  be 
put  to  work  in  cities  throughout 
the  countrv. 


C^onservation  in  the  Program 

riie  Council’s  Six-Point  Con¬ 
sumer-Business  Program,  first 
atlopted  last  November,  gave  full 
recognition  to  the  need  for  con¬ 
servation.  This  Program  has  as  its 
purpose  to  define  the  need  for  and 
the  areas  in  which  consumers  and 
retailers  can  cooperate  effectively  in 
the  present  national  emergency  to 
the  end  that  the  unity  essential  to 
the  war  effort  will  be  fostered  and 
manpower  and  materials  will  be 
conserved. 

Conservation  of  buying  power 
and  materials  is  basic  to  Point  II 
of  the  Program  directed  toward  the 
preservation  of  orderly  marketing 
through  better  selling  on  the  part 
of  retailers,  more  intelligent  buy¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  consumers. 

Conservation  is  likewise  the  key¬ 
note  of  Point  III  of  the  Program 
which  calls  for  the  efficient  use  of 
goods.  Retailers,  the  Program  rec¬ 
ommends,  can  work  toward  this 
end  by  emphasizing  directions  for 
adequate  care  in  order  to  insure 
longer  life  of  merchandise.  The 
consumer’s  responsibility,  the  Pro¬ 
gram  points  out,  is  to  understand 
the  importance  of  following  “use” 
instructions  and  to  appreciate  the 
need  to  conserve  materials  and 
products. 

Point  V'  of  the  Six-Point  Program 
also  focuses  attention  on  the  need 
for  conservation  by  calling  for  steps 
to  keep  the  costs  of  merchandise 
and  distribution  on  the  soundest 
[Xtssible  economic  basis.  Measures 
toward  this  end  recommended  in 
the  Program  are  the  simplification 
of  merchandise  lines;  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  unnecessary  frills  which 
utilize  strategic  materials;  and  the 


Sjetts 


One  of  the  CounciPs  series  of  leaflets,  issued  in  pairs,  one  for  consumers, 
one  for  retailers.  This  is  the  message  to  retailers  on  consumer  hoarding. 
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the  slogan  that  became 
a  national  crusade 


SINCE  1893... 
o  mode  of 
fin*  toihring, 
imid*  and  out 


ir  Last  Fall,  we  adopted  this  slogan  as  most  expressive  of  the  Printzess 
platform  for  the  duration.  Today  it  has  become  the  rallying  cry  of  the 
nation.  Washington  has  endorsed  it.  Hundreds  of  retailers  have  made 
it  the  basis  of  their  entire  ready-to-wear  effort. 

Again  this  year  our  national  advertising  will  carry  this  timely 
message  throughout  the  country.  And  again.  a»  Printzess 

will  preach  sound  doctrine  on  clothes  conservation. 

Part  of  this  program  is  a  new  leaflet  “HOW  TO  KEEP  YOUR 
FASHIONS  FIT.’'  This  will  be  distributed  to  women  everywhere  to  help 
them  get  longer  wear  from  what  they  buy.  -ri  ropg  Im  ffomra  tor 
the  aaktmp. 

The  entire  program  is  keyed  directly  to  the  national  interest.  And. 
of  course,  that’s  pour  interest.  We  hope  that  every  Printzess  merchant 
up  and  down  the  land  will  use  what  we  offer  to  the  full.  Because  never 
before  has  it  been  more  worth-while  for  all  to  work  together. 

TNI  PHNASC  “FASHIOMS  THAT  LIVf  IN  PANNICI  TNAT  LAST.’*  NI6.  U.S.  MT.  Oft. 


The  PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN  COMPANY 

500  SEVENTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  •  PRINTZESS  SQUARE,  CLEVELAND 


ftINTZtSS  fASHIONS  ARE  MANUFACTURED  FOR  THE  CANADIAN  TRADE  BY  lAZARE  &  NOVEK,  ITD..  307  ST.  CATHERINE  ST.  W.,  MONTREAl.  CANADA 
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CAPTAIN  IN 

THE  KITCHEN 


Tops  In  Appliance  Tips 


“Captain  In  The  Kitchen”  booklet — 16  pages 
of  fresh,  sprightly  copy  that  lures  the  reader 
page  by  page,  from  cover  to  cover.  Plenty  of 
new  and  timely  suggestions  on  proper  use  aad 
care  of  appliances.  It  isn’t  the  run-of-raine  in¬ 
struction  book  with  charts,  tables  and  trite  sug¬ 
gestions.  It’s  fascinating,  informative  reading 
enlivened  by  colorful  cartoon  sketches. 


KEEP  IT  WORKING 
SERIES 

For  Mass  Distribution 


Seven  colorful,  concise  folders  that 
tell  a  big  story  in  a  few  words.  Each 
one  tells  a  complete  conservation 
story  on  an  individual  appliance.  De¬ 
signed  primarily  for  _ 

mailing  with  month- 
ly  statements,  and  W 
inexpensive  enough  ^  ^ 

for  other  mass  dis-  V  ^ 

tribution  uses.  ■ 


N" 

Dose$ 


enty  o( 
ise  aad 
line  in- 
ite  sug- 
reading 


pORTANt 

ono\  ReWger®*®' 
ite  Training  >Me«W 
)UH( 

— ortunity  ^ 

‘ minchooUa  in 
"S  General  Ele« 
by  factory  tra 
New  training 

Call  yonr 
dates  of  scl 


your  ser^*-- 

n,aintenanO 

refrige'**®* 

instructors. 

„d  W""””"*' 

distributor 

in  your  area. 


NUTRITION 

BOOKLET 

For  Wartime  Budgets 

“How  To  Get  The  Most  Out  Of  The  Food 
You  Buy”  has  been  officially  recognized  by 
the  Government’s  Nutrition  Advisory  Com- 
i  mittee  and  tells  a  food  conservation  story  in 

ia  useful,  practical  way.  Every  housewife  will 
be  interested  in  the  Five-Star  plan  on  how  to 
buy,  preserve  and  prepare  food  for  the 
greatest  economy  and  health. 


1.  Place  quantities  at  spots  in  the  store 
where  people  will  see  them  and  ask 
about  them. 

On  all  service  calls  leave  a  copy  with 
the  customer  and  in  return  ask  her 
about  her  friends  who  might  like  a 
copy. 

3.  Give  a  copy  with  each  purchase  of  an 
appliance. 

4.  Offer  in  local  newspaper  advertisements 

5.  Make  available  to  local  Civilian  De¬ 
fense  groups  (Red  Cross,  Nutrition 
Classes,  Civic  Groups,  Women’s  Clubs, 
Girl  Scouts). 

6.  Local  elearic  service  companies  can 
distribute  through  their  meter  readers. 

7.  Use  as  handouts  at  exhibits,  fairs, 
expositions. 

8.  Make  available  to  home  economics 
classes  in  schools. 


Order  hy  following  form  numbers  from 
your  General  Electric  appliance  distribu¬ 
tor,  or  send  your  request  to  Advertising 
Dept.,  General  Electric  Co.  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

★  “Captain  In  The  Kitchen”  booklet 

— Price  $1.00  per  hundred  (minimum 
order).  Form  No.  398  1641. 

★  “Keep  It  Working”  folders  —  Price 
$1.40  per  thousand  (minimum  order). 

Form  No. 

198 — 1634  Refrigerator 

198 — 1635  Range 

198 — 1636  Washer 

198—1637  Iron 

198 — 1638  Cleaner 

198 — 1639  Cord  Sets 

198  — 1640  Table  Appliances 

★  “How  To  Get  The  Most  Out  Of  The 
Food  You  Buy”  booklets  —  Price  $1.00 
per  hundred  (minimum  order).  Form  No. 
302—1360. 

Ask  your  G-E  distributor  or  write  to  Adver¬ 
tising  Dept.,  General  Electric  Co.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  for  samples  of  these  conserva- 
tion  promotion  pieces. 


HOW  TO  USE  -k  HOW  TO  ORDER 


elimination  of  unnecessary  or  un¬ 
warranted  deliveries,  returns,  and 
other  unnecessary  store  services. 

The  .Six-Point  Program  was 
adopted  not  only  as  a  working 
basis  for  the  C^ouncil  l)ut  also  as  a 
program  which  the  Council  hopes 
to  see  put  into  effect  in  important 
communities  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  C^ouncil  therefore  dis¬ 
tributed  the  Program  to  consumer 
leaders  and  prominent  retailers  in 
the  country’s  sixty  principal  tratl- 
ing  areas.  I'liis  distribution  was 
supplemented  by  retail  organi/a- 
tions  and  consumer  groups  which 
ordered  thousands  of  additi«)nal 
copies  for  their  meml)erships. 

Care  and  Conservation  Leaflets 

.\  second  step  taken  by  the 
Council  was  to  issue  a  series  of 
leaflets  suggesting  specific  measures 
by  which  the  Six-Point  Consumer- 
Business  Program  could  l)e  made 
effective  in  local  communities. 
Four  leaflets  have  already  lieen 
published  and  sent  out  to  consum¬ 
ers  and  retailers  throughout  the 
country:  four  additional  ones  are 
now  on  the  press.  The  leaflets, 
which  are  printed  in  pairs,  one  ad¬ 
dressed  to  retailers,  one  to  consum¬ 
ers,  urge  action  to  stop  consumer 
hoarding,  to  reduce  deliveries,  to 
fiuild  an  informed  attitude  toward 
successor  'materials  and  to  reduce 
unnecessary  customer  returns  of 
merchandise. 

.\11  of  these  leaflets  emphasize, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
need  for  conservation.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  leaflet  calling  on  con¬ 
sumers  to  act  to  stop  hoarding 
emphasizes  the  need  to  care  well 
for  the  goods  they  now  have.  Fhe 
conservation  of  tires,  gasoline  and 
paper  was  stressed  in  the  leaflet 
urging  consumers  to  “carry  their 
own.”  The  two  leaflets  s(M)n  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  successor  materials  will 
|K)int  out  the  need  for  customers  to 
buy  wisely  the  new  products  and 
to  use  them  properly  and  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  responsibility  to  furnish  the 
information  which  will  make  this 
|X)ssible.  The  fourth  set  of  leaflets, 
which  will  be  on  the  need  to  reduce 
unnecessary  customer  returns  of 
merchandise,  will  stress  the  wasted 
materials,  manjjower  and  money 
involved  in  this  practice  and  sug¬ 
gest  specific  steps  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers  can  take  to  reduce  unwar¬ 


ranted  returns  and  thus  eliminate 
this  waste. 

rite  Council  has  been  gratified 
at  the  wide  use  made  of  these  leaf¬ 
lets.  Department  stores,  retail  or¬ 
ganizations,  (Hiaml)ers  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  similar  groups  have  dis- 
iributed  them.  One  large  store  re- 
pr«Kluced  one  of  the  leaflets  as  a 
fidl  page  advertisement  with  excel¬ 
lent  results.  Consumer  groups  have 
exhil)ited  them  at  local  defense 
centers,  distributed  them  at  state 
meetings  of  their  organization,  and 
—most  significant  of  all— have 
pledged  themselves  to  take  action 
along  the  lines  suggested  in  the 
leaflets.  Fhe  interest  of  educators 
has  also  l)een  aroused.  I'he  Board 
of  Education  of  one  large  city  asked 
for  a  sufficient  number  of  one  of 
the  leaflets  to  distribute  to  the 
home  economics  classes  throughout 
the  city  schools. 

Local  Victory  Forums 

.Another  Council  activity  which 
has  helped  promote  (onservation 
has  been  its  sponsorship  of  the 
Philadelphia  Consumer-Retailer 
Victory  Forum  at  which  conserva¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  store  services  and 
to  the  buying  and  use  of  food  and 
clothing  was  highlighted.  'The 
Ca)uncil  hopes  to  see  the  Forum 
and  the  continuing  program  it  in¬ 
augurated  duplicated  in  many 
other  communities. 

.It  is  easily  apparent  why  maxi¬ 
mum  conservation  requires  the 
type  of  joint  consumer-retailer  ac¬ 
tion  recommended  by  the  Council, 
rile  prolilem  of  deliveries,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  shows  why  retailers  need 
the  aid  of  their  customers.  Retail¬ 
ers  must  reduce  deliveries.  The 
Eastman  order  sees  to  that.  How¬ 
ever,  retailers  are  left  with  the 
problem  of  what  methods  to  adopt 
in  order  to  cut  down  the  mileage 
of  their  delivery  trucks  by  25  per 
cent.  No  matter  what  measures 
stores  adopt  they  will  find  it  eas-. 
ier  to  conform  to  the  Eastman 
order  if  their  restrictions  on  de¬ 
liveries  are  supplemented  by  pro¬ 
grams,  initiated  by  consumers 
themselves,  to  make  “carrying  for 
Victory”  a  widespread  practice.  In 
fact,  entirely  apart  from  savings 
effected  through  store-imposed  re¬ 
strictions  on  delivery  services,  con¬ 
sumers  have  already  made  a  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  to  the  nation¬ 


al  program  of  conservation  by  fre¬ 
quently  replacing  the  three  words, 
“.Send  it  please”,  with,  “I’ll  take 
it.” 

.Again,  take  (he  (piestion  of  un¬ 
necessary  returns.  .Admittedly, 
various  store  practices  make  lor  a 
high  rate  of  returns.  But  it  is  just 
as  true  that  consumers  fjear  a  due 
sltare  of  the  resj)onsil)ility.  ft  will 
take  cooperatwe  action  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  waste  involved  in  unneces¬ 
sary  returns. 

The  Retailer’s  Re.sponsibility 
in  Labeling 

Wise  buying  and  the  proper  use 
of  products  constitutes  an  area  in 
which  consumers  need  the  help  of 
retailers.  (>ood  intentions,  un¬ 
fortunately,  are  of  no  value  to  the 
consumer  when  it  comes  to  fufill- 
ing  her  pledge  to  conserve  through 
wise  buying  ;md  taking  care  of  the 
goods  she  has.  .She  retjuires  specific 
information  about  merchandise  to 
make  her  pledge  effective.  Ihis 
holds  true  even  for  products  with 
which  she  is  familiar.  It  holds 
doubly  true  for  products  made  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  successor 
materials.  She  must  look  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  provide  her  with  the  re- 
({uisite  information  through  labels, 
advertising  and  a  trained  sales 
force. 

It  is  pertinent  to  point  out  here 
that  the  present  war-borne  prob¬ 
lems  have  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  National  Consumer- 
Retailer  Council’s  program  for  in¬ 
formative  labeling.  The  Council 
has  long  advocated  informative 
labeling  as  a  measure  which  makes 
the  buying  and  selling  of  gocxls  a 
more  satisfactory  process  for  all 
concerned.  In  a  w’artime  economy, 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
informative  lalieling  are  enhanced 
by  a  number  of  factors— of  which 
the  need  for  conservation  is  one. 

In  conclusion,  the  National  Con¬ 
sumer-Retailer  Council  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  consumer-retailer 
c(K)peration  is  the  most  effective 
medium  through  which  to  tackle 
problems  of  mutual  concern  to 
those  on  both  sides  of  the  retail 
counter.  The  substantial  contribu¬ 
tion  which  consumers  and  retailers 
can  make  by  working  together  to 
promote  conservation  points  again 
to  the  soundness  of  the  Council 
approach. 
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★  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  PAGES  we  have  assembled  specific  instructious 
for  the  care  and  conservation  of  a  list  of  various  consumer  goods.  It  is  by 
no  means,  and  for  obvious  reasons,  a  complete  list;  but  it  includes  most 
of  the  merchandise  about  which  customers  are  especially  concerned  right 
now.  The  Bulletin’s  staff  is  at  your  service,  as  usual,  to  dig  up  any 
information  you  need  and  can’t  easily  get. 

- Laundering  Methods - 


Though  it  tan  be  said  titat 
all  fibres  are  washable,  in  fact 
have  been  washed  sometime 
during  the  process  of  fabrication, 
no  general  washing  and  pressing  in¬ 
structions  can  be  set  forth  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  fabrics.  The  particu¬ 
lar  finish  or  construction  of  a  fab¬ 
ric  may  determine  the  manner  in 

COTTONS 

O  keep  white  cottons  white, 
soak  fifteen  minutes  to  half 
hour.  Wring  and  place  in  hot  suds 
from  120  to  150  degrees.  Keep  suds 
alive:  if  necessary  add  more  soap. 
Two  sudsings  may  Ite  necessary. 
Rinse  first  in  hot  clear  water,  then 
once  or  twice  in  cold  w'ater.  Be 
sure  all  soap  is  out.  Use  bleach 
only  as  directed.  Use  blueing  in 
the  final  rinse.  A  small  amount  of 
starch  may  make  garments  more  re¬ 
sistant  to  soil  and  help  to  retain 
original  finish.  Hang  in  sunlight; 
it  is  a  natural  sterilizer  and  bleach 
for  cottons. 

RAYON 

Read  all  labels  for  fibre  con¬ 
tent  and  directions  for  care. 
.\dvise  customers  not  to  wash 
rayon  fabrics  tinless  they  are  mark¬ 
ed  washable. 

If  no  information  is  available  ad¬ 
vise  customer  to  test  a  sample  or 
bit  of  underside  of  garment  by 
soaking  for  five  minutes  in  luke¬ 
warm  suds.  Rinse  and  dry  and 
compare  with  unwashed  portion. 
If  unchanged  in  character,  fabric 
color  is  washable. 

-Never  soak  rayons.  Wash  quick¬ 
ly  in  lukewarm  suds  made  of 
neutral  soap.  Make  suds  in  small 
quantity  of  hot  water  then  cool  to 
lukewarm  by  running  cold  water 
into  suds. 

Do  not  rub  or  twist.  Note  soiled 
areas  before  placing  in  water,  gent- 


which  it  should  lie  laundered.  The 
best  advice  a  salesperson .  can  give 
a  customer  is  to  make  stire  the  fab¬ 
ric  is  washable  before  attempting 
to  wash  it. 

-Many  fabrics  today  carry  tags  at¬ 
tached  by  the  mill  or  yarn  manu¬ 
facturer  giving  the  necessary  pro¬ 
cedure  for  washing.  If  no  tag  is 


If  in  doubt  as  to  color  fastness 
test  sample  or  underside  of  gar¬ 
ment.  To  test  place  in  tumbler  of 
lukewarm  water.  If  color  comes 
out  in  water,  garment  is  not  fast 
color.  Do  not  soak  colored  cottons, 
prints  or  garments  with  contrasting 
trim.  Remove  non-washable  trim. 
-After  quick  washing,  plunge  imme¬ 
diately  into  cold  water,  roll  in 
towel,  shake  and  dry  in  cool  place 
away  from  sun. 

Sheer  cottons  should  not  lie 
rubbed  or  twisted  in  washing.  Em¬ 
broidered  fabrics  and  laces  should 


ly  work  soap  into  these  areas  to 
loosen  soil. 

Dry  quickly.  Place  absorbent 
towels  Itetween  folds  of  garment 
and  roll  tightly,  kneading  as  rolled. 
Do  not  leave  in  towel. 

Get  out  all  moisture  possible 
giving  special  attention  to  double 
surfaces,  stitching,  trimming  etc. 
This  will  hasten  drying  and  pre¬ 
vent  streaking. 

Ease  to  shape  and  place  on 
hanger.  Dry  in  shady,  airy  cool 
place  until  almost  dry.  Never  dry 
in  sun  or  on  radiator. 

Never  sprinkle  rayons.  If  they 
get  too  dry,  cover  with  a  slightly 
damp  cloth.  -All  crepe  construc¬ 
tions  shrink  in  water  and  must  be 
shaped  to  size  during  drying  and 
ironing. 


attached  and  no  information  avail¬ 
able  as  to  the  washability,  do  not 
give  general  information  to  the 
customer.  Be  sure  of  facts.  As  no 
general  rule  will  apply  to  all  fab¬ 
rics  made  of  a  stated  yarn,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  change  a  general 
formula  to  meet  specific  require¬ 
ments  of  individual  fabrics. 


be  ironed  on  the  wrong  side  with 
warm  iron.  If  seersucker  is  ironed, 
do  this  with  warm  iron  over  a 
turkish  towel. 

Finishes  add  to  the  appearance 
and  wearing  quality  of  cottons. 
Preshrunk  processes  insure  the 
same  sizes  after  washing.  But 
neither  of  these  processes  affects 
the  thread  count  of  yarns. 

Do  not  use  an  iron  which  may 
scorch  fabric.  For  heavy  or  medi¬ 
um  weight  cottons  test  iron  on  pad. 
If  it  leaves  an  uncomfortable  hot 
spiot,  iron  is  too  hot.  For  sheer  cot¬ 
tons  use  only  a  warm  iron. 


Press  on  wrong  side,  again  shap¬ 
ing  on  ironing  board.  Do  not  press 
two  folds  of  material  together, 
place  cloth  between  double  sur¬ 
faces.  See  that  edges  are  flat  and 
all  lines  properly  adjusted  before 
pressing.  Iron  until  dry  with 
grain  of  goods,  never  against. 

Cuprammonium  and  viscose 
rayon  require  the  same  iron  heat 
as  silk.  -Acetate  rayons  require  a 
cooler  iron.  Test  sample  before 
ironing. 

Knitted  rayons  should  Ije  rolled 
in  towels  to  absorb  moisture.  Re¬ 
move  immediately.  Shape  to  origi¬ 
nal  size.  Dry  on  flat  or  absorbent 
surface  or  on  forms.  Underwear 
may  be  hung  double  over  a  rtid  or 
line  after  shaping. 
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WOOLENS 

T  is  important  betore  attempt¬ 
ing  to  wash  woolens  to  know 
they  are  washable. 

W'^ash  or  dry-clean  w(K)lens  before 
they  become  very  soiled. 

.\11  w<K)lens  have  common  ene¬ 
mies,  moths  and  other  insects.  Keep 
w(K)ls  active  by  shaking  or  brush¬ 


ing.  Do  not  store  soiled  woolens. 
Store  in  cool  place  and  do  not 
wrap  so  tightly  that  nap  is  Hut- 
tened.  Do  not  put  heavy  weights 
on  them. 

Never  soak  woolens.  Wash  each 
piece  separately  in  rich  neutral 
suds.  Rinse  in  warm  clear  water 
until  all  soap  is  removed.  Before 
washing  note  especially  soiled  areas 


and  give  spwjcial  attention  to 
squeezing  suds  through  them. 
Never  wring  or  twist  woolens. 

After  washing  squeeze  as  much 
moisture  as  |M)ssible  from  them. 
Wet  woolens  are  sensitive  to  strain. 
.Shajx?  gently  and  hang  straight  for 
drying.  Press,  do  not  iron  w(M)lens 
and  use  only  a  w'arm  iron,  usually 
over  pressing  cloth. 


- Wearing  Apparel 

DRESSES* 


Hang  cloihe.s  care¬ 
fully. 

Zip  up  the  plackets  and  the  back 
of  all  dresses.  Button  up  jackets 
when  putting  on  hangers.  Take 
off  lielts  to  prevent  broken  loops. 
Empty  pockets  to  prevent  stretch¬ 
ing  and  sagging. 

Use  tissues  between  the  lips 
when  slipping  dresses  over  the 
head  to  avoid  lipstick  spots.  Wear 
shields  in  woolen  and  heavy  rayons 
to  prevent  “extra”  cleanings. 

Follow  washing  instructions  on 
temperature  of  water  and  use  of 
mild  soaps  to  preserve  the  life  and 
the  looks  of  summer  dresses.  Hang 
wet  garments  in  a  cool,  open  place 
to  dry— never  near  the  heat. 

Avoid  hot  irons  when  pressing 
ravons. 

FURS** 

HEN  not  in  use,  a  fur  coat 
should  be  hung  on  suitable 
hangers,  esp>ecially  neces¬ 
sary  if  wet  or  damp.  It  should 
never  be  Hung  around  where  peo¬ 
ple  can  sit  on  it  or  brush  against 
it,  so  as  to  bruise  and  crush  the 
fur  and  hair. 

Never  put  a  wet  fur  coat  near 
radiators,  steam  pipes,  or  other 
forms  of  heat,  for  these  will  cause 
the  leather  to  shrivel  and  become 
brittle  and  break,  and  sometimes 
will  also  damage  the  fur  hairs 
themselves,  so  that  they  may  shed. 
They  should  be  hung  out  to  dry- 
in  a  cool  current  of  air. 

Little  rips  and  tears  should  be 
sewn  immediately  by  a  furrier,  to 
prevent  them  getting  larger  and 
making  the  repair  more  expensive. 

*By  The  New  York  Dress  Institute. 

**By  Max  Bachrach 


■Sew  net— al)oui  one-hall  inch- 
inside  V-neck  dresses  to  help  pre¬ 
vent  |jowder  fnnn  atlhering  to  the 
neckline.  Clean  necklines  after  a 
lew  wearings. 

Brush  and  air  w(H)len  garments 
fretiuently  to  prevent  moth  dam¬ 
age.  Keep  a  clothes  brush  handy 
in  the  closet.  Use  moth  preventives 
when  garments  are  stored  away. 

Pack  and  put  away  dresses  ac¬ 
cording  to  season.  Do  not  let  “out 
of  season”  dres.ses  hang  in  closet. 

Unfasten  all  necessary  buttons, 
snaps  or  zippers  before  putting  on 
garments— don’t  stretch  or  strain 
the  fabric  by  forcing  your  way  into 
it  just  because  you  are  in  a  hurry. 

When  hanging  evening  dresses, 
place  on  high  hooks  to  avoid  drag- 


Wardrobes  and  closets,  as  a  rule, 
are  warm  and  dry  and  require  a 
certain  amount  of  humidiheation 
to  keep  the  fur  coats  in  proper 
condition.  small  sponge  in  a 
bowl  of  water  placed  upon  a  con¬ 
venient  shelf,  is  an  excellent  and 
economical  way  to  supply  this  hu¬ 
midity;  care  should  be  used  to 
make  sure  that  the  bowl  is  never 
empty  of  water.  If  the  closet  is  a 
heated  one,  do  not  put  furs  in  it  at 
all,  in  fact,  keep  furs  away  from 
any  form  of  heat. 

,  Fur  garments  can  be  livened  up 
by  the  use  of  a  comb  or  brush, 
preferably  if  they  are  metallic.  Be¬ 
sides  combing  out  moth  life  which 
often  is  not  discernible  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  furs,  it  also  removes  the 
dust  and  the  grime  upon  which 
moths  and  beetles  thrive. 

Friction  causes  the  hair  and  the 


ging  on  ll<M)r. 

Keep  light  cohtred  dresses  and 
perishable  fabrics  in  garment  bags 
or  use  shoidder  covers.  In  the  case 
of  evening  dresses,  extra-long  gar¬ 
ment  bags. 

Don’t  hang  more  than  one  dress 
on  a  hanger.  .Saving  of  hangers  is 
not  as  important  as  protecting  the 
dress. 

Cdieck  clothes  closet  once  a  week 
to  keep  everything  in  g<Mxl  repair. 
Catch  that  button  before  it  falls 
off.  Replace  worn  snaps  .  .  .  hooks 
and  eyes,  belts  .  .  .  repair  tears 
promptly. 

Clean  clothes  closets  regularly. 
CHANGE  W.VRDROBE  EACH 
DAY  ro  .WO ID  EXCESS  WE.\R 
AND  FEAR. 


fur  to  be  rubbed  off.  Such  friction 
is  brought  about  by  holding 
jiocketbooks  and  packages  too 
closely  to  the  body,  sometimes  by 
the  brims  of  hats  against  the  collar. 
The  fronts  of  the  coat,  as  well  as 
the  sleeve  ends  are  subject  to  more 
friction  than  other  parts  of  the  gar¬ 
ment. 

The  exposure  of  fur  garments  to 
sunlight  may  cause  them  to  fade 
unevenly,  and  generally  does  the 
fur  garment  no  particular  g«x>d. 
The  claim  that  sunlight  will  des¬ 
troy  moth  life  is  not  true;  keeping 
the'  coat  clean  is  the  only  possible 
way  to  keep  out  insects  and  on  the 
other  hand,  sunlight  is  liable  to 
dry  out  the  hair  and  the  fur  and 
the  leather,  thereby  lowering  the 
serviceability  of  the  garment. 

Chemicals  of  an  unknown  nature 
should  not  be  permitted  to  come 
in  contact  with  a  fur  garment;  this 
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is  especially  true  of  insect  sprays 
and  odorous  crystalline  products. 
Camphor,  napthalene,  and  di- 
chloricide  are  among  the  safest  in¬ 
secticides  that  can  be  used.  It  is 
always  best  not  to  put  insecticides, 
even  those  mentioned  here,  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  fur,  as  it  may  affect 
the  dye;  it  is  the  odor  of  these 
chemicals  which  kills  insect  life. 

To  prevent, the  fur,  hair  and  skin 

CLOTH  COATS* 

IF  coat  must  be  worn  while  sit¬ 
ting  for  any  length  of  time, 
op>en  it  all  the  way,  to  prevent 
strain  on  seams  and  buttons.  .At 
movies  and  other  places  where  coat 
can’t  be  put  on  a  hanger  it  should 
be  folded  neatly  and  held  on  the 
lap,  not  slung  over  the  back  of  the 
chair. 

Try  not  to  lean  on  the  elbows, 
causing  extra  wear  at  that  pmint. 

Coat  should  be  put  on  a  hanger 
with  the  buttons  buttoned  up  and 
plenty  of  air  space  around  it— not 
crowded  up  against  other  wearing 
apparel. 

Brush  the  coat  after  every  wear¬ 
ing.  Never  brush  a  napped  fabric 

CORSETS 

HE  life  of  foundations  may 
be  increased  by  keeping  them 
clean  and  in  repair.  Before 
discarding,  remove  bones  and  zip¬ 
pers.  Garters  too  if  they  are  still 
flexible. 

Keep  corsets  as  spotless  and  fresh 
as  other  underwear.  Control  in 
garments  is  best  retained  when 
they  are  free  of  soil  and  acid  of 
perspiration. 

To  wash,  dissolve  neutral  soap  in 
small  quantity  of  hot  w’ater,  adding 

SHOES 

SE  a  shoe  horn. 

Wear  two  or  more  pairs  al¬ 
ternately,  giving  rest  perifKis 
and  time  to  dry  out  from  perspira¬ 
tion  and  body  heat. 

Be  sure  shoe  trees  are  the  right 
size.  Too  small  trees  may  invite 
shrinkage  and  too  large  may  cause 
strain  on  seams  and  stitching. 
Polish  shoes  regularly,  never 

*Courtesy  Printz-Biederman  Co. 


from  drying  out  fur  garments 
should  be  placed  in  cold  storage 
during  the  hot  months. 

Glazing  the  coat  several  times  a 
year,  will  lengthen  its  service. 

Fur  coats  should  be  ojjened  up 
when  sitting  down  and  buttoned 
up  when  standing  up.  These  two 
rules  are  very  imp>ortant.  Buttons 
and  loops  are  often  pulled  out  of 
a  fur  coat  that  is  buttoned  when 


while  it’s  wet— wait  until  it  dries 
and  then  brush  gently  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  of  the  nap.  On 
every  fabric,  use  a  soft  brush  all 
over,  except  around  the  collar  and 
pockets,  where  a  whisk  broom  is 
needed. 

Too  much  dry  cleaning  saps  the 
vitality  of  the  fabric.  Spots  can 
often  be  removed  with  a  few 
minutes  work— especially  if  they’re 
attended  to  immediately.  Use  cool 
or  lukewarm  water— hot  water  can 
make  certain  stains,  such  as  meat 
and  egg  stains,  worse  instead  of 
better.  For  a  mud  stain  use  soap 
and  water.  For  grease  spnjts,  use  a 
chalky  substance  like  French  chalk 


cool  water  until  mixture  is  luke¬ 
warm  or  about  90  to  100  degrees. 
Before  placing  garment  in  suds 
note  soiled  areas  and  give  them  sp)e- 
cial  attention.  Dip  Anger  into 
flakes  and  rub  gently  into  soiled 
material.  Squeeze  suds  through 
gently  and  repeatedly  until  soil  is 
loosened. 

Never  wring  or  twist.  Work  gar¬ 
ment  up  and  down  in  suds,  hold¬ 
ing  first  top  then  bottom. 

Close  all  fastenings  but  garters. 


the  wearer  sits  down  in  it.  Some¬ 
times  one  of  the  seams  may  contain 
a  weak  spmt  which  will  give  way 
if  the  coat  is  not  op>ened  up. 

When  standing  in  a  crowded 
place,  a  fur  coat  should  be  but¬ 
toned  up  because  rubbing  against 
the  flapping  coat  may  cause  it  to 
become  rippied  or  torn,  as  well  as 
to  stand  too  great  a  strain  upon 
its  many  seams. 


or  Fuller’s  earth.  First  cover  the 
sjx)tted  area  with  it,  then  work  in 
well  with  a  blunt  knife.  If  it  still 
persists,  try  cleaning  fluid. 

.Add  a  dash  of  talcum  ptowder  to 
cleaning  fluid.  The  paste  which 
forms  from  it  usually  prevents 
rings.  Brush  it  off  when  it  is  drv. 
If  a  ring  does  remain,  place  a  blot¬ 
ter  underneath  and  rub  with  clean¬ 
ing  fluid  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
fabric.  Keep  on  rubbing  till  it  is 
dry. 

Have  the  coat  dry  cleaned  by 
the  best  cleaner  available  before 
putting  it  away  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 


Roll  in  towel  to  remove  all  mois¬ 
ture  pxrssible.  Hang  over  rod  or 
use  pinch  clothes-pins,  making  sure 
there  is  no  strain  on  any  elastic 
portions. 

Rinse  in  clear  suds,  then  in  clear 
water  until  all  soap  is  removed. 

Do  not  iron  foundations.  They 
wdll  shap)e  themselves  when  thev 
are  put  on.  Roll  in  several  layers 
of  tissue  if  they  are  to  be  stored. 
Do  not  store  in  warm  place  or 
under  heavy  objects. 


leaving  stains  or  mud  to  p>ermeate 
leather  permanently. 

Protect  shoes  with  rubbers, 
which  must  Ire  kept  clean  inside  to 
prevent  marring  shoes. 

Be  prompt  about  caring  for 
shoes.  Repair  runover  heels  and 
worn  tips  and  have  linings  replaced 
to  protect  stockings. 

If  shoes  have  gotten  wet  or 
muddy,  first  wash  off  all  dirt  with 
not  a  too  w’et  cloth.  Straighten  and 


shape  shcK's  as  they  dry.  Let  them 
dry  slowly.  Do  not  place  near  heal. 
W'hen  completely  dry  use  |K)lish  ac¬ 
cording  to  polish  manufacturer's 
directions.  Never  let  shoes  dry  out 
covered  w'ith  mud. 

Do  not  use  tex)  harsh  brush  on 
suede  or  doeskin  or  buck.  Bring 
up  the  nap  without  destroying  it- 
Steaming  suede  over  a  kettle  may 
raise  nap  but  do  not  leave  shoe 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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^^Every  time  you  take  extra 
care  of  something  you  own, 
you  are  helping  to  win  the  war 


Today  the  responsible  role  of  retailer  and  manufacturer  is  to  tell 
the  customer  how  to  make  all  purchases  serve  better  .  .  .  last  longer.  Actually  ahead 
of  the  current  demand — Flexees  is  issuing  now  a  dainty  washability 
booklet  to  be  attached  to  girdles,  pantie-girdles,  and  com- 
binahons.  This  booklet  says.  In  part:  \ 


•  "Today  we  all  count  it  a  duty  to  take 
good  care  of  our  possessions  . .  .  but 
‘What  is  good  care  for  foundation 
garments?’  some  of  us  may  ask  .  .  . 

•  "The  best  care,  according  to  competent 
authorities  is  proper  washing  .  .  . 

•  "Proper  washing  is  much  less  likely  to 
cause  foundations  to  show  wear,  than  the 
continued  presence  in  them  of  perspiration 
— which  often  corrodes  precious  rubber, 
and  destroys  exquisite  materials." 


Following  clear,  detailed,  washing 
directions  is  this  paragraph: 


"When  dry,  look  over  the  garment  for  any 
needed  repairs.  If  these  are  beyond  home 
skill,  remember  that  your  favorite  corset 
department  probably  has  experts  who  can 
repair,  re-fit,  and  otherwise  help  you  get 
more  wear  out  of  each  foundation  you  buy. 


Thus  Flexees  is  helping  your  customers  (1 )  to  take  proper  care  of  foundation 
garments,  and  (2)  to  return  to  your  department  for  re-fitting — or  re-outfitting — as  needed. 


ARTISTIC  FOUNDATIONS,  INC.  •  417  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 
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SHOES— (Continued) 
over  steam  longer  than  a  moment 
Iteranse  to  do  so  may  take  life  out 
of  the  finish. 

Patent  leather  should  Ik-  kept  in 
moderate  temperature.  Do  not  use 
oil  on  patent  which  may  dull  its 
surface. 

HOSIERY 

All  hosiery  should  Ik*  washed 
or  at  least  rinsed  immediate¬ 
ly  after  each  wearing.  Use 
neutral  soap  which  has  been  dis¬ 
solved  thoroughly.  Use  only  luke¬ 
warm  water  not  above  90  to  100 
degrees.  Dry  in  shade  and  away 
from  heat.  Do  not  iron. 

Careful  attention  is  required  for 
rayon  hosiery.  Rayon  is  weakened 
when  wet.  Combinations  of  rayon 
and  other  fibres  need  special  atten¬ 
tion  too. 

GLOVES 

LOVES  should  be  free-litting 
for  active  wear  and  closer¬ 
fitting  for  dress  wear. 

Work  gloves  carefully  on  hands, 
keeping  seams  straight. 

Turn  rings  toward  the  palm. 
Large  rings  or  those  w-ith  large 
stones  should  be  removed. 

Pldl  gloves  off  by  turning  them 
inside  out.  Gloves  should  not  be 
pulled  into  ropelike  contour  or 
rolled  while  still  warm  and  moist 
from  wearing. 

Wash  only  gloves  that  are 
labeled  washable.  Ripped  seams 
and  other  damages  should  be 
mended  immediately,  and  certainly 

COSMETICS 

ESS  cleansing  agent  is  neces¬ 
sary  if  applied  with  cotton 
which  has  first  been  made 
into  a  solid  pad  by  squeezing  it  out 
of  cold  water.  The  pad  will  absorb 
less  and  the  agent  will  go  directly 
to  the  face. 

Less  tissue  is  necessary  if  double 
tissues  are  split,  wound  around  the 
finger,  then  turned  inside  out  and 
used  again. 

Less  costly  face  jX)wder  is  neces¬ 
sary  if  a  makeup  base  is  first  ap¬ 
plied.  Thus  a  prime  coat  is  put 
on  the  face  to  make  a  less  absor¬ 
bent  surface  for  the  piowder  and 
the  tone  of  the  p>owder  is  more 
effective.  This  is  the  principle  used 


Stuff  crumpled  paper  in  satin 
shoes. 

White  shoes  should  be  cleaned 
before  they  get  badly  soiled. 

Heavy  work  or  walking  shoes 
may  be  oiled.  When  new  if  they 
are  oiled  with  special  attention 


Sell  correct  size  and  length.  .Make 
sure  rayon  hose  is  not  too  long  in 
the  foot  and  leg. 

Do  not  rub  or  twist  stockings.  If 
stained, ,  squeeze  suds  through  re¬ 
peatedly.  If  stain  does  not  come 
out  with  squeezing,  rather  leave  it 
than  rub  the  stocking  and  break 
the  thread.  Spotted  hosiery  can  be 
used  for  rainy  day  wear. 

Hang  away  from  heat,  in  any 
cool  dry  place  away  from  sun.  Do 


Ijefore  washing.  Wash  before  they 
get  very  soiled. 

Fabric  gloves  should  not  be 
washed  unless  they  are  marked 
washable,  particularly  dark  colors. 
If  washable  use  a  mild  neutral 
soap,  and  lukewarm  water.  W'ash 
off  the  hands.  Squeeze  suds  through 
fabric,  do  not  wring  or  twist.  Rinse 
thoroughly  in  lukew-arm  water.  Pat 
out  moisture  in  towel  then  shape 
gently.  Hang  them  evenly  over  a 
line,  lay  flat  or  use  glove  forms. 

Washable  leather  gloves  should 
be  washed  on  the  hands,  except 
doeskin  and  chamois  which  should 
be  washed  off  the  hands.  Use  neu- 


by  painters  when  they  apply  under¬ 
coat  paint  for  base  before  putting 
on  color. 

Perfumes  should  be  kept  in  origi¬ 
nal  box  containers  and  the  stop- 
piers  closed  tightly.  Use  atomizers 
only  for  toilet  water. 

Keep  hairbrushes  clean  for  the 
sake  of  hair  and  brush.  Dry  with 
bristles  downward.  Use  towel  to 
wipie  bristles  between  washings.  If 
hair  is  very  oily  cover  brush  with 
towel.  Keep  combs  clean  and  dis¬ 
card  those  with  broken  or  chipped 
teeth,  for  they  will  break  the  hair 
and  may  cause  scalp  irritations. 

Lipsticks  may  be  limited  to  six 


given  to  seams  and  stitching  on 
welt,  and  then  left  to  staiul  over¬ 
night,  they  will  absorb  treatnient 
and  Ik  strengthened  against  haul 
wear  and  bad  weather. 

Be  sure  seasonal  sIkks  ate  clean 
when  patked  away. 


not  wear  until  thoroughly  th\. 

.\llow  two  days  for  drying.  Sev- 
eral  pairs  will  total  more  wearing 
time  than  one  pair  in  constant  use. 

Do  not  fasten  garters  too  tightly 
and  make  sure  they  are  placed  in 
reinforced  area  at  welt. 

Snags  can  appear  in  hose  when 
not  being  worn  if  they  are  not  pro¬ 
tected  in  bureau  drawers.  Lops  of 
discarded  hose  may  be  used  as  en¬ 
velopes  for  storing  g«M)d  hose. 


tral  soap  in  ctwil  water,  working 
them  around  so  suds  will  IcMisen 
soil.  Rinse  thoroughly  in  clean 
suds,  then  in  clear  water.  Roll  in 
bath  towel  beginning  at  the  finger 
tips.  Blow  into  them  to  shajK.  Dry 
indoors.  VV'^ork  them  gently  with 
the  hands  as  they  dry  to  bring  back 
softness.  If  they  become  too  dry 
before  working,  roll  them  in  towel, 
unroll  at  once  and  then  work  them 
gently.  Don’t  w-ash  gloves  that  base 
previously  been  dry-cleaned.  Do 
not  put  undue  strain  on  seams  at 
any  time.  Store  them  carefully, 
shaped,  not  in  hard  roll  or  twisted. 


or  eight  shades.  Blend  these  by 
using  coats  of  two  or  three  if  one 
color  will  not  do. 

Use  water  softeners  to  save  soap 
in  districts  where  water  is  hard. 
Choose  soaps  for  quality  first,  (xlor 
secontl. 

Use  a  soap  dish  with  drain  or 
ridges  so  soap  will  dry  and  not 
become  mushy. 

Save  empty  metal  cosmetic  con¬ 
tainers.  'Lhough  refills  of  prepara¬ 
tions  will  be  obtainable  and  some 
items  may  come  well  packed  in 
paper  containers,  most  cosmetics 
are  best  preserved  in  more  solid 
and  air  tight  containers  of  metals. 
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SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC.  •  Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps.  Softeners.  Oils.  Finishes  Collins  &  Westmoreland  Sts..  Phila.,  Pa.  •  St.  Catharines,  Ontario.  Can. 


★  ★  ★  tkere’s  a  Sclioller  Product 
to  give  allure,  added  beauty  and 
wearability  .  .  .  and  tbe  number 
of  Scboller  Products  bas  been 
increasing  constantly  since  1907. 

.  .  .  and,  too,  for  every  wartime 
Hosiery  Fibre  tbere’s  a  DuraBeau 
Finish  to  enhance  its  beauty, 
and  add  to  its  life. 
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- Household  Equipment- 

ELECTRIC  TABLE  APPLIANCES* 


Coffee  Maker 

O  not  put  extremely  cold 
water  into  a  hot  bowl  and 
do  not  put  extremely  hot 
water  into  a  cold  bowl.  Although 
the  bowls  are  made  of  heat  re¬ 
sisting  glass,  sudden  extreme  tem¬ 
perature  changes  may  cause  them 
to  break. 

Do  not  allow  the  lower  bowl  to 
boil  dry. 

Use  care  when  placing  or  remov¬ 
ing  a  glass  rod  filter  or  porcelain 
strainer. 

Be  sure  the  lower  bowl  is  dry  on 
the  outside  when  it  is  placed  on 
the  stove. 

Do  not  use  force  in  fitting  the 
upf)er  and  lower  bowls  together. 
The  bowls  and  gasket  are  designed 
so  that  very  little  pressure  is  re¬ 
quired  and,  if  the  bowls  fit  too 


tightly,  they  may  be  broken  when 
separated. 

Do  not  put  the  stove  in  water. 
Keep  it  clean  by  washing  the  out¬ 
side  with  warm  soapy  water. 

Do  not  wrap  the  cord  around 
the  stove  while  hot.  To  assure  long 
life  for  the  cord,  remove  it  from 
the  stove  and  hang  it  up  on  a  hook. 

Toasters 

Do  not  immerse  the  toaster  in 
water.  To  clean,  use  a  cloth  wrung 
out  in  warm  soapy  water.  Clean 
only  when  cold. 

Clean  the  inside  of  the  toaster 
occasionally  to  remove  crumbs.  Use 
a  soft  brush  and  be  careful  not  to 
bend  or  injure  the  heating  ele¬ 
ments. 

If  toaster  is  an  automatic  type 
and  has  a  crumb  tray  on  the  bot¬ 
tom,  remove  this  periodically  for 


cleaning. 

If  oiling  is  required,  follow  the 
instructions  to  keep  the  toaster  in 
best  working  condition. 


Do  not  use  a  metal  spoon  or 
knife  in  the  bowl  when  beaters  are 
in  motion.  It  may  get  in  the  beat¬ 
ers  and  damage  them.  A  rubber 
scraper  is  convenient  to  use  for  in¬ 
suring  complete  mixing. 

Avoid  running  the  mixer  under 
heavy  loads  over  a  long  p>eriod  of 
time. 

Wash  the  beaters  thoroughly 
after  each  use  and  wipe  off  the 
mixer  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  in 
w’arm  soapy  water.  Never  immerse 
mixer  motor  in  water. 

If  your  mixer  requires  oiling,  oil 
regularly  according  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  instructions. 


Mixer 


ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATORS 


S'l'EAMING  hot  foods  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  refriger¬ 
ator  as  this  will  increase  the  operat¬ 
ing  time  of  the  mechanism. 

Place  foods  in  projjer  storage 
zones  and  allow  for  circulation  of 
air  within  the  cabinet  to  assure 
proper  preservation  of  foods. 

Wip>e  up  spilled  foods  immedi¬ 
ately.  Food  acids  may  cause  dam¬ 
age  to  the  finish. 

Avoid  ojjening  the  door  of  your 
refrigerator  more  often  than  neces¬ 
sary  and  keeping  it  open  longer 
than  necessary. 

For  best  results  keep  foods  cov¬ 
ered. 

Freezing 

Ice  cubes  can  be  frozen  more 
quickly  if  the  tray  bottom  or  freez¬ 
ing  surface  is  wet  when  the  tray  is 
placed  in  the  freezing  compart¬ 
ment.  This  forms  a  solidly  frozen 
contact  between  the  tray  and  freez¬ 
ing  surface  which  hastens  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  cold  to  the  contents  of  the 
tray. 

If  lower  temperatures  for  faster 

*These  and  succeeding  instructions 
for  care  of  electrical  appliances  by 
courtesy  of  General  Electric  Co. 
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freezing  are  occasionally  needed,  be 
sure  that  the  control  setting  is  re¬ 
turned  to  its  normal  p>osition  after 
the  increased  cold  has  served  its 
purpose.  Otherwise  the  mechanism 
will  operate  excessively  and  p>ossi- 
bly  cause  freezing  of  the  cabinet 
contents. 

Do  not  use  a  sharp  instrument  to 
pry  or  force  trays  free  from  the 
freezing  surface  or  frost  from  the 
freezing  compartment.  This  may 
cause  chipping  or  even  puncture 
the  surface  which  would  entail  cost¬ 
ly  repairs. 

Cleaning 

Defrost  whenever  the  frost  on 
the  freezing  compartment  exceeds 
i/^  inch  or  interferes  with  the  plac¬ 
ing  or  use  of  ice  trays. 

Clean  the  entire  cabinet  interior, 
including  shelves  and  freezing  com¬ 
partment  with  a  mild  solution  of 
warm  water  and  baking  soda  (1 
tsp.  to  3  quarts  of  water)  each  time 
you  defrost.  This  helps  eliminate 
all  food  odors  and  particles,  pro¬ 
viding  a  refreshed  atmosphere  for 
healthful  storage  of  foods. 

Use  mild  soap  and  warm  water 
when  cleaning  the  cabinet  exterior. 
Never  use  gritty  or  abrasive  cleans¬ 
ers.  If  the  finish  is  other  than  por¬ 


celain,  it  is  advisable  to  wax  the 
surface  2  or  3  times  a  year  with  a 
good  liquid  {X>lish  wax.  This  will 
preserve  the  finish  and  keep  it 
bright. 

General 

Be  sure  that  there  is  space  be¬ 
tween  the  back  of  the  refrigerator 
and  the  wall  and  at  the  sides  and 
top  of  the  refrigerator  to  permit 
free  circulation  of  air  to  carry  off 
the  heat  from  the  unit  and  assure 
efficient  operation. 

Fan-cooled  fin  type  condensers 
should  be  kept  clean  for  maximum 
operating  efficiency.  At  least  once 
a  year  fins  of  coils  should  be 
cleaned  with  a  stiff  brush  or  hand 
vacuum  cleaner. 

If  refrigerator  has  an  op>en  type 
mechanism,  it  should  be  oiled  once 
a  year  with  a  light  motor  oil  to 
keep  quiet  and  minimize  wear. 

Check  the  fit  of  the  door  for  air 
leakage.  As  a  test,  close  the  door 
on  one  thickness  of  medium  weight 
paper.  If  it  pulls  out  too  easily 
there  is  too  much  air  leakage.  In 
this  case  call  your  authorized  elec¬ 
tric  dealer  to  see  if  the  hinges  or 
door  gasket  should  be  adjusted,  re¬ 
paired  or  replaced. 

Avoid  touching  the  door  gasket 
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ELE(  ;TRK1  REFRIGERATORS— (Coniinued) 


as  imuli  as  |K)ssible.  Water,  grease 
and  dirt  act  on  rubber,  shortening 
its  life. 

If  away  for  a  long  period  of  time, 

ELECTRIC  IRONS 

To  save  time  and  current,  sort 
the  ironing  fabrics  requiring 
lower  temperatures,  working  up  to 
those  reqtn'ring  the  highest  temper¬ 
atures. 

Do  not  allow  the  iron  to  heat  for 
a  longer  time  or  to  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  than  necessary.  In  the 
case  of  automatic  irons,  set  your 
thermostat  according  to  the  fabric 
l)eing  ironed. 

Do  not  leave  the  iron  plugged  in 
to  heat  while  sorting  the  ironing, 
or  stopped  for  any  length  of  time, 
while  ironing.  Most  irons  will  heat 
to  required  temperature  in  less 
than  two  minutes. 

If  the  sole  plate  sticks,  clean  it 
while  hot  by  rubbing  it  on  salt 
sprinkled  on  a  piece  of  paper.  I'his 
will  remove  starch  or  other  foreign 
materials  adhering  to  the  sole 

ELECTRIC  WASHERS 

HEN  connecting  or  discon¬ 
necting  the  w'asher,  hold  the 
cord  plug  in  the  fingers.  Do  not 
jerk  plug  from  socket  by  cord. 
Wind  cord  on  hanger  after  tise. 
Sharp  Ix^nding  or  kinking  of  the 
cord  should  be  avoided.  Place  the 
washer  close  enough  to  electric  out¬ 
let  to  avoid  strain  on  cord  if  the 
machine  is  moved. 

Before  plugging  the  washer  cord 
into  outlet  be  sure  that  the  control 
switch  is  in  the  “OFF”  position. 
Before  turning  switch  to  “ON” 
position  be  sure  that  all  controls 
are  in  neutral.  This  prevents  an 
additional  starting  load  on  the 
motor  which  might  damage  it. 

Washing 

Do  not  overload  the  washer 
when  you  use  it.  Know'  the  capaci¬ 
ty  of  your  washer.  .\n  overload  of 
clothes  may  strain  both  mecha¬ 
nism  and  motor,  and  may  result  in 
damage  to  the  clothes.  Clothes 
should  move  and  turn  freely  in  the 
water. 


disconnect  the  refrigerator  at  the 
wall  outlet,  remove  all  IVmkI,  clean 
the  inferior,  and  leave  the  dmtr 
open. 


plate,  rhen  wax  the  sole  plate  by 
rubbing  it  with  a  little  Iteeswax  or 
paraffin.  Remove  the  excess  wax 
by  nd>bing  the  iron  over  a  clean 
piece  of  paper.  Never  iron  over 
buttons,  snaps,  zipjx'rs,  etc.,  as  these 
hard  objects  are  apt  to  mar  the 
sole  plate. 

Be  careful  in  handling  the  iron, 
that  it  is  not  dropped,  or  placed 
w’here  it  may  be  jarred  onto  the 
floor.  Heavy  jars  may  disturb  the 
control  mechanism,  and  may  break 
textolite  parts. 

The  cord  set,  whether  perma¬ 
nently  attached  or  detachable  may 
be  a  source  of  ironing  trouble.  It 
is  designed  to  withstand  hundreds 
of  hours  of  constant  use,  but  not 
abuse. 

•Always  grasp  the  plug  end  when 


Modern  washers  are  highly  effi¬ 
cient  and  need  only  from  5  to  10 
minutes  to  wash  ordinary  clothes 
clean,  and  from  10  to  15  minutes 
for  very  dirty  clothing.  Unneces¬ 
sary  long  washing  adds  to  the  wear 
on  the  washer.  Washing  time  can 
be  kept  to  a  minimum  by: 

1.  Soaking  very  soiled  clothes  a 
short  time  (a  half  hour  is  long 
enough)  in  warm,  soapy  water. 

2.  If  necessary  due  to  water  con¬ 
ditions,  use  a  good  water  softener. 
Add  softener  to  water  first,  then 
soap  and  clothes. 

3.  Use  the  proper  quantity  of  a 
good  soap  powder  or  soap.  Don’t 
waste  soap. 

Remove  stains  with  bleaches  or 
by  other  accepted  methods  before 
washing. 

The  Wringer 

Do  not  overload  the  wringer. 
Adjust  the  rolls  for  the  projier 
thickness  of  the  material.  Spread 
the  articles  of  clothing  evenly 
across  the  rolls  as  you  feed  them 
through. 


If  the  refrigerator  is  noisy  or 
operates  excessively  (alxuit  l/H  of 
the  time  is  normal)  consult  your 
authorized  dealer. 

P 


connecting  or  disconnecting  to  the 
electrical  outlet. 

Do  not  kink  cord  or  wrap  it 
around  the  iron  while  it  is  hot.  If 
a  detachable  cord  set,  remove  it 
after  each  ironing.  If  cord  is  |>er- 
manently  connected  to  the  iron, 
wrap  it  carefully  around  the  iron 
after  it  has  cooled. 

Be  sure  cords  are  handled  with 
care  at  all  times,  so  that  the  braid 
does  not  become  torn  or  pulled,  or 
come  in  contact  with  grease,  acids 
or  other  agents  which  might  tend 
to  deteriorate  the  fabric. 

.Always  have  cord  connected  so 
that  it  swings  free  while  ironing. 
Do  not  set  ironing  board  in  such 
position  that  the  cord  is  constantly 
being  subject  to  acute  iH-nding 
while  ironing. 


Start  feeding  thin  sections  into 
the  wringer,  gradually  increasing 
thickness. 

Do  not  put  metallic  articles  such 
as  overall  buckles,  belt  buckles, 
etc.,  through  the  w'ringer.  They 
may  cut  the  rolls.  If  such  objects 
must  be  put  through  the  wringer, 
fold  the  clothes  so  the  hard  ob¬ 
jects  do  not  contact  the  rolls. 

Cleaning 

Be  sure  to  disconnect  the  washer 
by  removing  the  plug  from  the 
outlet  before  cleaning. 

Clean  and  dry  both  the  interior 
and  exterior  of  the  washer  after 
each  use.  This  cleaning  should  in¬ 
clude  all  joints  of  the  exterior 
where  water  may  collect  and  cause 
rust.  The  interior  of  the  tub,  the 
spin-basket,  and  the  agitator  should 
be  cleaned  and  wip>ed  dry. 

The  wringer  rolls  and  wringer 
should  be  cleaned  and  wiped  dry. 
The  wringer  should  be  left  in  a 
neutral  ptosition  and  with  pressure 
off  the  rolls  when  not  in  use.  This 
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ELECTRIC  WASHERS-( Continued) 


will  prevent  accidents,  prevent  the 
rolls  from  developing  flat  sides  and 
preserve  the  springs  which  give  ten¬ 
sion  to  the  wringer. 

Use  a  good  liquid  or  hard  polish 
wax  occasionally  to  preserve  the 
finish  and  to  keep  it  looking  well 
and  make  it  easy  to  clean. 

The  drain  hose  should  be 
drained  into  a  low  container, 
emptying  thoroughly  after  each 
use.  This  will  preserve  the  rubber. 

VACUUM  CLEANERS 

MPTY  the  cleaner  bag  after 
each  use.  This  is  imp>ortant 
as  dirt  in  the  bag  will  cut  down 
your  cleaner’s  efficiency. 

Do  not  wash  the  bag.  It  should 
occasionally  be  cleaned  with  a 
brush  or  beaten.  When  it  becomes 
very  dirty,  it  should  be  replaced. 

Never  remove  the  cleaner  cord 
from  the  socket  by  jerking  on  the 
cord.  When  not  in  use,  the  cord 
should  be  wound  loosely  around 
the  hooks  on  the  handle,  avoiding 
sharp  bends. 

If  motor  driven,  brush-type 
cleaner,  inspect  the  rubber  belt 
often.  As  rubber  stretches  and  loses 
its  elasticity,  the  l)elt  should  be  re- 


Sharp  kinks  or  bends  in  the  hose 
should  be  avoided. 

Keep  the  washer  covered  when 
not  in  use  to  protect  it  from  dust 
and  dirt. 

All  rubber  parts  of  the  washer 
should  be  protected  from  oil  and 
grease. 

Be  careful  with  your  agitator  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  kind  it  is.  Do  not 
knock  it  against  hard  objects  or 
drop  it.  If  it  becomes  chipped  or 


placed  when  it  becomes  slack.  The 
cleaner’s  increased  efficiency  is  well 
worth  the  low  cost  of  a  new  belt. 

Check  the  nozzle  adjustment.  It 
should  be  the  thickness  of  a  half- 
dollar  from  the  floor  covering  be¬ 
fore  the  machine  is  turned  on.  This 
allows  the  carpet  to  be  raised  in  a 
slight  arc  into  the  nozzle  which  in 
turn  opens  the  nap  or  pile. 

Check  the  bristles  on  the  brush 
frequently. 

Your  cleaner  will  not  operate 
effectively  if  brush  is  worn  and  can¬ 
not  make  the  contact  with  the  floor 
covering.  If  there  is  a  way  to  lower 
or  adjust  the  brush,  this  should  be 
done  every  six  months.  If  there  is 


ELECTRIC  RANGES 


The  porcelain  finish  on  a  range 
not  only  makes  it  attractive, 
but  at  the  same  time  protects  the 
steel  body  from  rust  and  corrosion. 
Therefore,  this  finish  should  be 
protected  to  protect  the  body  itself. 


1.  Clean  surface  by  wiping  it 
with  a  cloth  wrung  out  in  warm 
soapy  water.  Wipe  dry.  Clean  only 
when  surface  is  cool.  Do  not  use 
gritty  cleansing  bars  or  powders. 

2.  Wif)e  up  lemon  or  orange 
juice,  milk  or  vinegar  immediately. 
The  acids  in  these  liquids,  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain,  may  discolor  the 
porcelain  finish. 

3.  Do  not  open  cans  on  or  drag 
bottles  or  utensils  across  the  sur¬ 
face.  This  may  scratch  the  finish. 


Use  of  the  Surface  Units 


1.  Rotate  the  use  of  the  surface 
units.  This  will  prolong  the  life  of 
the  unit  commonly  used.  Surveys 
show  that  the  left  front  unit  is  used 


90%  of  the  time  when  only  one 
unit  is  needed. 

2.  Use  the  most  suitable  utensil 
available,  with  a  cover.  A  utensil 
which  fits  the  unit  cooks  food  in 
the  shortest  time,  thus— shorter  use 
of  unit.  If  a  pressure  type  utensil, 
use  it  in  preference  to  an  open 
utensil.  Pressure  utensils  require 
less  current,  less  time  on  unit. 

3.  Start  meals  in  ample  time  to 
avoid  the  necessity  for  quick  heat¬ 
ing  of  the  food.  Unless  the  food 
requires  quick  cooking  on  high 
heat,  use  a  lower  heat  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  of  operation.  Melting 
shortening  or  cooking  fats,  melting 
chocolate,  etc.,  should  be  done  on 
a  medium  or  low  heat. 

4.  When  using  the  surface  units, 
select  a  utensil  that  fits  the  unit. 
Bring  water  to  boil  on  medium  or 
low  heat,  then  add  the  vegetables. 

5.  Use  only  a  minimum  amount 
of  water  in  pan  when  cooking  vege¬ 


scratched,  it  may  damage  the 
clothes. 

If  your  washer  is  noisy,  it  may 
be  an  indication  that  wear  has 
occurred  or  something  has  got  out 
of  adjustment.  Loose  parts  im¬ 
properly  adjusted  and  worn  parts 
increase  wear.  Any  unfamiliar 
noise  should  be  investigated  imme¬ 
diately.  If  the  cause  is  not  appa¬ 
rent  and  cannot  be  easily  fixed,  call 
an  authorized  service  dealer. 


no  way  of  lowering,  a  new  brush 
should  be  installed. 

Pick  up  sharp  metallic  objects 
such  as  nails,  hairpins,  tacks,  etc., 
before  cleaning.  They  may  cut  the 
belt,  puncture  the  bag,  or  other¬ 
wise  damage  the  cleaner. 

Don’t  abuse  cleaner  by  running 
it  against  hard  objects  such  as  radi¬ 
ators,  etc. 

Do  not  attempt  to  service  or  re¬ 
pair  the  motor  yourself  as  you  may 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Call 
your  dealer  or  authorized  service 
station.  If  cleaner  requires  oiling, 
do  it  regularly  but  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  so  that  excess  oil  does  not  get 
into  the  motor  or  on  the  carpet. 


tables.  Cook  food  no  longer  than 
necessary.  This  cuts  down  on  elec¬ 
tricity  and  also  retains  the  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals. 

6.  Skillet  meals  should  be  served 
often.  The  whole  meal  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  one  skillet,  such  as  Veal 
Birds  with  Vegetables,  Chili  Con 
Came,  Pork  Chops  with  Sweet 
Potatoes  and  Spiced  Prunes,  etc. 
Thus,  only  one  unit  is  needed,  sav¬ 
ing  electricity  and  the  units. 

Oven 

1.  With  an  electric  range  many 
baking  operations  can  be  started 
from  a  cold  oven.  Where  a  pre¬ 
heated  oven  is  required,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  oven  be  preheated 
on  bake  rather  than  on  the  pre¬ 
heat  position.  This  latter  will  re¬ 
quire  a  longer  period  of  time  but 
will  put  less  load  on  the  oven  units. 

2.  Use  oven  to  prepare  full  oven 
meals.  Fill  the  oven  by  planning 
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meals  in  advance;  roast  meat,  steam 
vegetables,  and  bake  dessert  in  the 
oven  at  the  same  time. 

SHEETS 

O  not  let  soiled  sheets  stay  in 
the  hamper  too  long.  They 
should  be  laundered  within  a  week. 

Soak  white  sheets  and  pillow 
cases  in  lukewarm  water  with 
plenty  of  soap  for  fifteen  minutes 
to  a  half  hour  before  washing. 

If  washing  is  done  in  a  machine 
lx:  sure  to  lift  sheets  out  before 
draining  off  water.  Otherwise  all 
the  dirt  just  washed  out  of  them 
will  be  deposited  in  them  again. 

Rinse  thoroughly.  Much  deteri¬ 
oration  of  sheets  is  caused  by  soap 
left  in  them.  Use  first  a  hot  rinsing 
water,  then  rinse  thoroughly  in 
cold  water  w’ith  blueing  added.  If 
white  sheets  are  hung  in  the  sun 
to  dry  no  bleach  is  necessary. 

W'hen  putting  sheets  through 
the  wringer,  fold  them  evenly  to 
avoid  pulling  the  sheets  cornerwise. 
.\void  pressing  creases  into  them. 

When  hanging  sheets  to  dry,  fold 
hem  to  hem  and  place  about  12 
inches  of  this  double  thickness  over 
the  line.  Pin  in  three  or  four 
])laces.  With  pillow  cases,  fold 
closed  end  over  the  line  about  six 
inches. 

BLANKETS 

WHETHER  blankets  -  last 
better  when  washed  or 
when  dry-cleaned  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  controversy.  Both 
methods  have  their  supporters.  Dry 
cleaning  by  a  reputable  establish¬ 
ment  is  generally  fool-proof  and  so 
is  laundering  by  a  gtxxi  commer¬ 
cial  laundry.  Home  w'ashing,  how¬ 
ever,  is  an  obvious  economy— pro¬ 
vided  that  the  housewife  has  proper 
facilities  for  doing  the  job  and 
follows  to  the  letter  the  procedures 
recommended  by  blanket  manufac¬ 
turers.  The  following  directions 
^PP*y  generally  to  all  wool  blankets 
and  to  part  w'ool  blankets  with  an 
admixture  of  rayon  or  cotton  or 
lx)th.  In  the  case  of  part-rayon 
blankets  the  customer’s  attention 
should  be  insistently  directed  to 
the  manufacturer’s  instructions,  be- 


3.  If  oven  has  two  broil  posi¬ 
tions,  use  “Broil”  in  place  of  the 
“Super  Broil”  whenever  jmssible. 


'I'o  iron,  fold  sheets  lengthwise 
with  selvages  together,  right  side 
out.  Fold  and  iron  until  sheet  is 
folded  right  size  for  linen  closet. 
Do  not  iron  along  the  folds;  sharp 
creases  mean  added  wear.  Press 
hems  and  selvages  flat.  Iron  pillow 
cases  from  closed  end  to  open  end. 

If  a  mangle  is  used,  vary  the 
metluxl  of  running  the  sheets 
through.  Sometimes  put  them 
through  selvage  to  selvage;  at  other 
times  hem  to  hem.  .A  sheet  that  is 
constantly  put  through  selvage  to 
selvage  will  grow  shorter  and  wider 
in  time;  a  sheet  that  is  regularly 
put  through  hem  to  hem  will  grow 
narrower  and  longer. 

If  you  send  sheets  to  a  commer¬ 
cial  laundry,  be  sure  it  is  a  reliable 
one.  .And  check  the  laundry  when 
it  comes  home.  Some  laundries  put 
sheets  through  the  ironer  so  fast 
that  the  selvage  rolls  or  folds.  The 
residt  is  that  long  Ix-'tore  any  wear 
occurs  in  the  body  of  the  sheet 
there  are  breaks  along  these  creases 
in  the  selvage. 

Put  freshly  laundered  sheets  and 
cases  on  top  of  the  pile  in  the  linen 


cause,  while  the  scrupulously  care¬ 
ful  handling  that  wool  requires  is 
generally  adequate  for  rayon,  there 
are  construction  variations  among 
rayon  blankets,  some  of  which  call 
for  special  care,  especially  in  dry¬ 
ing. 

Blankets  should  be  washed  be¬ 
fore  they  become  extremely  soiled. 

Use  soft  water.  If  the  water  is 
hard,  add  a  commercial  softener— 
not  washing  soda. 

\Vash  one  blanket  at  a  time. 
Make  a  heavy  suds  of  neutral  soap 
and  lukewarm  water  (90  degrees, 
never  more  than  100.)  Use  plenty 
of  water— the  blanket  will  shrink 
and  felt  if  it  has  not  enough  water 
to  soak  in;  and  keep  up  the  suds 
during  w'ashing  by  adding  more 
dissolved  soap.  Use  a  soft  brush 


In  many  cases  equally  satisfactory 
results  can  be  obtained  more  eco¬ 
nomically. 


closet;  draw  clean  ones  for  use  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pile.  I'he  rota¬ 
tion  insures  more  uniform  wear. 
Putting  freshly  laundered  sheets 
and  pillow  cases  at  top  instead  of 
bottom  of  pile  insures  thorough 
drying  before  use. 

Make  sure  the  shelves  of  the 
linen  closet  are  covered  smoothly, 
so  that  sheets  and  cases  do  not 
catch  on  a  sliver  of  wood  or  on  a 
nail. 

Don’t  yank  sheets  from  the  l)ed. 
They  may  catch  and  tear  on  the 
spring  or  a  splinter  in  the  wooden 
bedstead.  Make  sure  there  are  no 
protruding  wires  in  the  springs  or 
l)roken  places  on  the  bed.  Even 
on  a  Ikjx  spring,  a  nail  may  some¬ 
times  protrude  through  the  frame. 
Small  holes  that  suddenly  appear 
in  sheets  are  often  due  to  these 
causes. 

In  making  lieds,  turn  tottom 
sheets  head  to  foot  frequently. 
Sheets  wear  out  first  where  the 
shoidders  rub  against  thein.  I’urn- 
ing  them  distributes  the  wear; 
means  longer  life  for  the  sheet. 

Don’t  use  sheets  or  pillow'  cases 
for  laundry  bags. 


on  the  binding  before  washing  the 
rest  of  the  blanket.  Squeeze  suds 
through  the  blanket.  Never  twist 
the  blanket.  Rinse  the  blanket  for 
one  or  two  minutes  two  or  three 
times  in  clear  lukewarm  water  of 
the  same  temperature  as  the  wash 
water.  Each  time  lift  the  blanket 
out  before  draining  out  the  water, 
and  squeeze  the  water  out  of  it. 

The  same  directions  as  to  water 
temperature  and  rinses  are  to  be 
followed  for  washing  in  a  washing 
machine,  with  the  added  precaution 
that  the  blanket  should  not  be  left 
in  the  machine  longer  than  three 
minutes.  If  the  washer  has  a  cen¬ 
trifugal  dryer  or  spinner  it  can  be 
used  to  extract  water  from  the 
blankets.  A  wringer  can  be  used 
if  the  tension  on  the  rolls  is 
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loosened  sufficiently  to  let  the 
blanket  pass  through  easily. 

Hang  the  blanket  lengthwise  on 
the  line,  without  pinning.  It  will 
need  to  be  pulled  gently  into  shape 
while  drying,  and  shaking  it  occa¬ 
sionally  w'ill  help  to  raise  the  nap. 
(The  manufacturer  of  one  type  ol 
rayon  content  blanket  suggests  the 


use  of  a  curtain  frame  rather  than 
a  line,  to  prevent  shrinking  and 
sagging.) 

When  the  blanket  is  dry,  brush¬ 
ing  with  a  clean  whisk  broom  will 
help  to  raise  the  nap.  Brush  in 
one  direction,  towards  the  binding. 
Then  pull  the  binding  straight  and 
press  with  a  mcKlerately  warm  iron. 


Blankets  must  be  clean  before 
they  are  stored  if  moth  damage  is 
to  1k‘  prevented.  I'hey  should  also 
Ire  mothproofed  or  stored  in  a 
mothproof  container.  The  moth¬ 
proofing  treatment  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  manufacture  of  some 
blankets  loses  its  effectiveness  after 
a  few  launderings  or  cleanings. 


ALL-WOOL  FLOOR  COVERINGS 


CLE.AN  frequently  using  a  car¬ 
pet  sweeper  daily  for  surface 
dirt  and  a  vacuum  cleaner 
for  thorough  cleaning.  Do  not 
shake  small  rugs— shaking  may 
break  the  yarn  in  the  back  anti 
cause  the  pile  to  ItKtsen  and  come 
out. 

pile  matted  from  heavy  furni¬ 
ture  or  concentrated  traffic  may  f)e 
lifted  by  applying  a  hot  iron  on  a 
damp  cloth.  Do  not  iron.  Brush 
nap  afterwards.  Cairled  ttnners 
may  be  straightened  by  using  a  hot 
iron  on  a  damp  cloth  on  bf)th  siiles. 


Remove  stains  quickly  at  home 
or  send  to  cleaner.  If  cleaned  at 
home  only  special  rug  cleaner,  non- 
inflammable,  should  be  used. 
.\pply  with  clean  absorbent  cloth 
or  white  blotting  paper.  .Scrape  up 
solid  matter  with  dull  instrument. 
If  liquid  has  gone  through  raise 
rug  and  blot  or  dry  underside. 

Rug  or  carpet  padding  will  add 
to  the  life  of  rug  or  carpet  especial¬ 
ly  where  floor  is  uneven  or  has 
large  cracks.  Keep  pad  clean  by  us¬ 
ing  \acuum,  not  carpet  sweeper. 
.\dd  to  life  of  stair  carpet  with  pad- 


The  Magic  of  PLASTIC 


Brings  You 


"DURAFORM” 

(Reg.  Trade  Mark) 

•  Attractive 

•  Efficient 

•  Shatterproof 


U.  S.  Patents  Nos.  1,758,807  &  1,799.690 

Hanging  Perfection 
For  All  Garments 

Conservation  is  the  keynote  of  toilay. 
“Duraform”  incorporates  the  best 
features  of  all  hangers  into  one  of 
beauty  and  streamlined  efficiency. 

A  distinctive  background  that  enhances 
and  preserves  the  beauty  of  any  type 
garment. 


Write  for  Free  Sample  and  Descriptive  Catalog  of  Our 
Complete  Line  of  “Fairy"  Hangers 

The  ALL^TYLES  HANGER  CO.,  Inc. 

512  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ding.  Newspaper  is  better  than  no 
padding. 

Watch  for  moths  where  rug  or 
car|x?t  is  undisturbed  such  as  under 
heavy  furniture  or  radiator  or  when 
ttiriied  under  at  the  wall.  V’acuuni 
often  and  protect  with  moth  pre¬ 
ventative. 

When  buying  stair  carpet  get  an 
extra  stair  length  and  fold  under 
for  use  in  shifting  for  even  wear. 
Thus  worn  places  may  be  put  on 
riser. 

Before  storing  vacuum  front  and 
back  and  thoroughly  protect  from 
moths.  If  dry  cleaned  moth  proof¬ 
ing  may  Ire  done  at  the  same  time. 
Fltxir  coverings  in  rooms  closed  for 
a  time  should  be  treated  as  if 
stored. 


LINOLEUM 


Linoleum  should  be  waxed 
soon  after  it  is  laid  and  at 
monthly  intervals  or  as 
needed.  Perhaps  more  often  where 
traffic  is  heavy.  Then  use  dry  mop 
or  damp  cloth.  Spilled  liquids 
should  be  wipied  up  at  once. 

If  cleaning  compounds,  shellac, 
lacquer  or  varnish  are  used,  sur¬ 
face  should  be  free  of  wax.  Solids 
spilled  should  be  scraped  up  and 
the  area  re-waxed. 

Repair  damaged  places  by  set¬ 
ting  in  a  new  piece  at  once  before 
area  becomes  large. 

Felt  base  (not  linoleum)  only 
needs  dusting  or  washing  with 
damp  cloth  daily. 

Use  protectors  of  glass,  metal  or 
similar  substance  to  prevent  legs  or 
heavy  furniture  from  damaging 
surfaces. 

Do  not  scrub  linoleum  or  felt 
base.  Use  only  mild  soap;  rinse 
and  dry  thoroughly. 


I 
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Qonseryation  Behind  the  Selling  Scenes 

By  Annk  McNamara 
Store  Management  Division,  X.R.D.G.A. 


Some  examples  of  conservation  efforts  that  indicate  the  scope 
of  the  retail  war  against  waste.  They  give  a  composite  picture 
of  determination  to  conserve  both  materials  and  manpower. 


The  “War  Againsi  WaMc”  is 
being  tarried  on  by  retail 
stores  in  every  phase  of  their 
o|x;rations.  Efforts  are  iK'ing  made 
fx)th  to  conserve  and  prolong  the 
lile  of  etpiipinent  and  materials 
which  are  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  t»)  replace,  and  to  encour¬ 
age  employees  to  take  part  in  the 
government’s  salvage  program  on 
metals,  waste  paper,  rnbl)t‘r  and 
rags. 

riie  drive  is  being  conducted  by 
means  of  special  meetings;  articles, 
tartoons  and  photographs  in  house 
organs:  sjjecial  bulletins;  and  post¬ 
ers.  Two  of  the  most  effective 
methods  being  used  to  create  and 
maintain  store-wide  interest  are  the 
“Waste  Warden”  plan  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  awards  for  jtractical  coiv 
sersation  ideas.  Under  the  usual 
“Waste  Warden”  set-up.  a  chief 
waste  warden  is  appointed,  with 
tUpartment  or  division  heads  serv¬ 
ing  as  assistants  in  the  various  oper¬ 
ating  branches,  and  the  entire  or¬ 
ganization  participating  in  rota¬ 
tion  as  “Waste  Wardens"  in  their 
respective  departments.  1  he  term 
o|  service  for  the  waste  wardens  is 
one  or  two  weeks,  as  a  rule,  with 
eteryone  taking  his  turn  at  making 
tours  of  dutv  within  his  territorv 
to  check  up  (»n  store  jmictice  and 
Milmiit  new  ideas. 

The  award  of  prizes— eithei  cash 
or  war  savitigs  stamps— for  practical 
ideas  on  conserving  supplies  and 
eliminating  waste  is  conducted 
ordinarily  thrt)ugh  the  store’s  sug¬ 
gestion  system.  .Spurred  bv  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  need  to  cooperate  in  the 
nation-wide  campaign  to  conserve 
supjdies  and  man  jMtwer,  enthusi¬ 
astic  response  from  emplf>vees  is  re¬ 
ported,  with  suggestions  covering 
practically  every  phase  of  store 
operation. 


Care  of  Tires  and  Trucks 

The  rubljer  shortage  and  the 
need  to  obtain  maximum  use  from 
both  tires  and  trucks  has  resulted 
in  a  numi)er  of  sjx;cific  suggestions 
for  delivery  employees.  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Ca).,  Inc.,  New  York,  urges 
employees  to  save  gasoline  by  shut¬ 
ting  off  the  motor  whenever  jxjssi- 
ble;  by  avoiding  “jack  rabbit" 
starting;  by  shifting  to  higher 
speeds  only  after  the  car  has 
reached  the  projx;r  momentum;  by 
leturning  the  choke  promptly  to 
normal  position:  and  by  avoiding 
racing  the  motor  at  any  time. 

Instructions  to  make  tires  last 
longer  include: 

Don’t  back  into,  or  run  into 
curbs. 

Don’t  scrape  curbs  when  parking 
parallel. 

Ditrease  speed  pieparatorv  to 
stopping. 

D<»n’t  make  “on  the  l)uiion’' 
stops. 

Reduce  speed  on  turns. 

.\void  ruts,  holes  in  roads,  and 
stones. 

Watch  your  tires  en  route,  and 
inflate  at  first  gas  station  it 
necessary. 

Report  under-inflation,  or  an\ 
unusual  condition,  to  garage. 

lie  sure  all  tubes  have  valve  caps. 
If  you  find  any  missing,  Iniv 
new  ones  on  the  road. 

The  Kroger  Baking  &  Cirocerv 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  which  sponsored 
the  “Waste  \Varden”  plan,  has 
issued  the  following  instructions 
for  the  care  of  materials  by  garage 
employees: 


(1)  Keep  oil  and  grease  off  rub- 
Ik'i  water  connections  and 
fan  Itelts.  Keep  belts  proper¬ 
ly  adjusted.  .All  rubber  prod¬ 
ucts  are  scarce. 

(2)  Be  certain  all  equipment  is 
lubricated  and  oil  is  changed 
cm  projjer  schedule.  Change 
oil  filter  cartridge  when  oil 
fx'gins  to  get  dirty.  Clean 
air  cleaner  when  necessary. 
Change  grease  in  transmis¬ 
sion  and  differential  every 
20,000  miles.  Good  lubrica¬ 
tion  and  clean  air  protects 
moving  parts  and  conserves 
material. 

.Make  all  inspections  thor¬ 
oughly  and  at  pro|)er  mileage. 
Rememlx.‘r  .  .  .  pr»)per  adjust¬ 
ments  and  g(X)d  workmanship 
greatlv  prolong  life  of  mate¬ 
rials.  ■  ■ 

(1)  Keej>  engine  governors  ad¬ 
justed.  Over-speeding  short¬ 
ens  engine  life. 

(.5)  When  you  disassemble  some¬ 
thing,  put  parts  in  epntainer 
to  avoid  loss.  Make  certain 
all  bolts,  nuts  and  washers 
are  re-used  when  jxrssible.  Do 
not  get  more  cotter  keys  out 
of  stock  than  actually  needed. 
Do  not  waste  rags  .  .  .  have 
dirty  ones  laundered. 

(fi)  Octane  of  gasoline  will  lx: 
lower.  Make  certain  all 
engines  have  ignition  timing 
adjusted  so  unit  will  operate 
under  load  without  detona¬ 
tion.  .Severe  detonation  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  cracked  cylinder 
heads  and  engine  bfixks, 
burnt  out  head  gaskets,  burnt 
up  valves  and  pistons. 

(7)  Install  trailer  light  and  brake 
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connections  correctly  .  .  .  see 
that  they  are  handled  prof>er- 
ly.  Many  are  damaged  thru 
carelessness. 

(8)  Keep  good  thermostats  in 
engines.  On  trucks  equipp>ed 
with  automatic  winter  fronts, 
be  sure  thermostats  are  ad¬ 
justed  properly.  Use  rust  pre¬ 
ventative  in  engine  cooling 
system.  Do  not  operate  en¬ 
gine  that  is  overheating.  A 
clean  cooling  system  main¬ 
taining  proper  operating  tem- 
fjerature,  prolongs  engine 
life. 

(9)  Do  not  throw  away  material 
or  parts  that  can  be  salvaged 
by  welding,  brazing,  rema¬ 
chining,  etc.  Today’s  metal¬ 
lizing  process  holds  many 
possibilities  for  salvaging 
worn  parts  .  .  .  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quaint  yourself  with  it. 

(10)  Keep  units  well  painted. 
Paint  protects. 

(11)  Turn  out  lights  not  needed. 
Conserve  electricity  .  .  .  de¬ 
fense  plants  need  it  .  .  .  they 
come  first. 

(12)  Keep  voltage  regulator  ad¬ 
justed  properly  and  water  in 
battery  above  plates. 

(13)  Keep  tools  in  good  condition 
.  .  .  drills,  presses,  air  com¬ 
pressors,  washing  machines, 
etc. . . .  they  cannot  be  bought 
today. 

(14)  Above  all,  keep  garage  clean 
and  orderly.  This  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  good  workman¬ 
ship  .  .  .  also  avoids  accidents 
.  .  .  injured  men  don’t  win 
wars. 

These  and  many  other  similar  ad¬ 
monitions  are  frequently  issued  in 
printed  form  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  delivery  and  garage  em¬ 
ployees. 

Conserving  Office  Supplies 

While  delivery  equipment  and 
supplies  are  receiving  sp>ecial  atten¬ 
tion  in  conservation  campaigns, 
the  field  of  office  supplies  and 
equipment  has  by  no  means  been 
neglected.  Many  stores  have  insti¬ 
tuted  “Turn-In”  campaigns,  in 
which  employees  are  requested  to 
check  up  on  all  supplies  in  their 
p)ossession  and  to  turn  in  to  a  cen¬ 


tral  f>oint  in  the  department  all  ex¬ 
cess  clips,  pins,  rubber  bands,  era¬ 
sers,  pencils,  forms  and  similar 
items.  Issuance  of  new  supplies  is 
carefully  controlled,  and  often  re¬ 
ceptacles  are  provided  for  each  per¬ 
son  within  the  department  for  the 
collection  of  all  pins,  clips  and 
rubber  bands  which  can  be  sal¬ 
vaged  from  material  passing 
through  his  hands. 

Stationery  and  paper  are  con¬ 
served  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Smaller  sized  letterheads  are  used; 
the  back  of  the  original  letter  is 
used  for  the  carbon  copy  of  the 
reply;  mimeographing,  typing,  etc. 
is  done  on  both  sides  of  the  paper 
where  p>ossible:  house  envelop>es 
are  re-used  for  inter-office  mail; 
forms  are  being  carefully  scrutin¬ 
ized  for  the  discontinuance  of  those 
which  are  too  elaborate  or  non- 
essential;  and  innumerable  other 
measures  are  being  taken  to  elimi¬ 
nate  waste  and  achieve  maximum 
usefulness  of  every  supply  item. 

Office  machines  are  receiving 
careful  attention  in  the  way  of  sys¬ 
tematic  oiling,  cleaning  and  ad¬ 
justment.  Employees  are  asked  to 
keep  them  covered  when  not  in  use 
to  avoid  harm  from  dust  and  mois¬ 
ture,  and  in  general  to  handle  them 
with  more  care. 

Operating  Economies 

Other  branches  of  the  store  are 
participating  in  the  waste  elimina¬ 
tion  drive,  also.  In  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  housekeeping  end,  sal¬ 
vage  and  greater  care  of  equipment 
are  playing  their  part.  Soap  f>ow- 
ders,  sweeping  comp>ounds,  and 
similar  materials  are  used  sparing¬ 
ly.  Cheese  cloth,  dust  cloths,  and 
wiping  materials  are  being  laun¬ 
dered  and  re-used.  Hardware, 
screws,  nails,  and  lumber  are  sal¬ 
vaged  for  future  use,  and  then  used 
first  instead  of  new  stock.  Longer 
life  of  equipment  is  achieved  by 
such  measures  as  the  thorough 
cleaning  of  paint  brushes,  reversing 
the  heads  of  hair  brooms  daily, 
daily  cleaning  of  mops,  and  more 
careful  handling  of  vacuum  hose, 
hydraulic  trucks  and  like  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  process  of  scrutinizing 
wrapping  and  packing  methods 
and  materials  to  effect  all  possible 
economies  compatible  with  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  merchandise  continues 


in  full  swing.  Salesjieople  and 
wrappers  and  packers  are  constant¬ 
ly  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
using  the  proper  sizes  and  types  of 
wrapping  materials,  and  of  follow¬ 
ing  store  instructions  regarding 
their  use.  Packers  are  asked  to  save 
on  string  by  wrapping  it  around 
the  package  only  once;  to  be  spar¬ 
ing  with  gummed  tape  to  avoid 
waste;  to  cut  corrugated  economi¬ 
cally;  and  in  general  to  cooperate 
in  waste  elimination  campaigns. 

At  the  request  of  W.P.B.,  stores 
generally  have  accepted  and  are  us¬ 
ing  revised  specifications  for  lighter 
weight  folding  and  set-up  boxes 
which  mean  a  substantial  saving  in 
boxboard  tonnage.  Also,  there  has 
been  a  general  simplification  of 
elaborate  gift-wraps  which  formerly 
included  tissue,  ribbon  and  seals, 
with  a  definite  tendency  to  keep 
such  materials  at  a  minimum. 

From  the  general  store  picture, 
waste  is  being  attacked  all  along 
the  line.  Employees  are  asked  to 
turn  out  electric  lights  when  not 
in  use;  to  save  towels  in  the  wash¬ 
room;  to  prolong  the  life  of  tele¬ 
phone  cords  by  keeping  them 
smooth  and  unkinked;  and  above 
all,  to  handle  merchandise  careful¬ 
ly  to  avoid  damage  and  soiling. 
Do’s  and  don’ts  on  all  these  points, 
illustrated  by  sketches  and  photo¬ 
graphs,  are  presented  in  numerous 
store  magazines  in  effective  appeals 
to  employees. 

Government  Scrap  Campaign 

The  Government’s  scrap  cam¬ 
paign  to  reclaim  metals,  paper,  rags 
and  rubber  is  likewise  receiving 
the  full  support  of  member  stores. 
Special  salvage  wardens  in  many 
stores  assume  the  responsibility  of 
collecting  and  disposing  of  the 
wanted  materials,  and  in  addition, 
full  information  is  made  available 
to  employees  on  conservation  in 
their  homes.  Employees  are  re¬ 
minded  by  means  of  special  articles 
and  bulletins  that  rubber  is  needed 
for  tank  treads,  truck  tires,  gas 
masks,  barrage  balloons  and  life¬ 
boat  rafts;  that  rags  are  needed  for 
wiping  rags  for  ships  and  factories; 
that  scrap  metal  is  wanted  for 
shells,  guns,  planes,  and  other  war 
equipment;  and  that  paper  plays 
its  part  in  packing  foods,  airplane 
and  tank  parts,  ammunition,  and 
other  materials. 
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SINO  FOR  "WRAFFIN6  FOR  VICTORY"  (free),  a  complete  con 
servation  program.  Also  contains  check  list  of  department  store  bag 
sixes.  Send  list  of  people  in  your  store  who  would  like  this  handy 
guide  booklet. 


■nJVRRT  SACRS  for  multi-sale  packings.  Saves  individual  wrap-  IMOPfUl*  RAOS.;  for  resale  or  as  give-aways.  Build  good  will  by 

ping ;  saves  cartoiu.  Equitable's  multi-wall  Delivery  Sacks  are  specially  tying  in  with  patriotic  "Carry-for-Victory"  message.  Cut  down  de¬ 
constructed  for  department  store  use.  liveries  by  making  it  convenient  for  customers  to  carry  many  purchases. 


INCOURAM  TAKB-WITHS.  Save  delivery  expense,  gasoline,  tires, 
manpower.  Equitable's  "Take-Hold"  handle  bag,  and  "Bag  of  To- 
morow",  encourage  your  customers  to  "Carry-their-Own-for-Victory". 


MND  BAAS  —  to  replace  boxes  and  wrapping  paper;  saves  wrapping 
materials  and  wrapping  time.  Their  sturdy,  heavy-basis  paper  elimi¬ 
nates  need  for  boxes  on  most  deliveries  of  soft  goods  and  smallwares. 


EQUITABLE’S 


toti 


TO  CONSERVE  ESSENTIAL  MATERIALS 
AND  SAVE  ON  WRAPPING  COSTS 


I 
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USl  USS  WRARFIIM  FAPIR.  Research  studies  show  that  the  use 
of  proper  size  paper  bags  instead  of  wrapping  paper  saves  2i%  to 
)0%  in  wrapping  materials  (paper,  twine,  gunimdd  tape.  etc.). 


EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  COMPANY 

EXECUTIVE  OFTICES  AND  NORTHERN  BAG  FACTTORY  —  47-00  31gl  PLACE,  LONG  ISLAND  CHTY,  N.  Y. 

PAPER  MIU  AND  SOUTHERN  BAG  FACTORY  —  ORANGE,  TEXAS 


effort  we  may  unwittingly  create 
synthetically  these  war  conditions 
including  a  lowered  standard  of 
living.  The  lowered  standard  of 
living  will  come  and  the  people 
will  accept  it,  but  there  woulil  ap¬ 
pear  to  l>e  little  merit  in  artificiallv 
creating  such  conditions  before  the 
facts  of  the  war  have  tfemandetf  it. 

Washington  has  been  greatlv 
concerned  over  the  so-callecf  infla¬ 
tionary  gap  lietween  the  purchas¬ 
ing  jjower  of  the  people  anil  the 
supply  of  available  gimds.  Any¬ 
thing  which  will— without  hind¬ 
rance  to  the  war  effort— increase  the 
supply  of  consumer  goods  will  help 
to  close  up  that  inflationary  gap. 
According  to  Philip  D.  Reed,  chief 
of  Industry  Branches  of  WPB, 
there  are  some  18,000  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  consumer  ginnls  who  cannot 
get  war  work.  If  government  does 
not  need  these  plants  why  should 
they  not  go  on  producing  con¬ 
sumer  g(K)ds.  using  whatever  raw 
materials  may  not  be  needed  for 
tvar  uses? 

Without  the  slightest  desire  to 
criticise  the  agencies  which  are  so 
well  insuring  the  mobilization  of 
the  United  States  for  the  ivar,  we, 
nevertheless,  believe  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  consumer  goods,  from 
whateier  facilities  and  materials 
may  be  left,  should  not  be  a  hit  or 
miss  matter  but  should  have  the 
same  definite  purpose,  anti  the 
same  diligent  encouragement  and 
direction,  as  goods  for  the  war  ef¬ 
fort. 


Inventories  Could  Not  Be  Better  Placed  than  in 
Retail  Stores 


(Continued  from  page  10) 


Without  withdrawing,  or  with¬ 
holding,  one  machine  or  the  labor 
of  a  single  man  from  the  war  task, 
it  would  seem  that  with  what  may 
he  left  for  the  civilian  population 
it  would  be  jmt  as  necessary  to  en¬ 
courage  production  for  civilian  use 
as  for  war  use.  There  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  in  the  WPB  a  department 
of  Civilian  Supply,  but  we  hear 
very  little  about  its  activities.  It 
seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Nelson  should 
have  everything  he  needs  for  war 
use,  even  if  that  leaves  civilians 
with  nothing  more  than  the  bare 
earth,  but,  of  whatever  is  left,  it 
should  be  somebody’s  responsibility 
to  see  as  much  is  produced  as  is 
possible. 

Anyone  with  normal  intelligence 
must  realize  that  as  the  strain  of 
the  w'ar  increases  the  standard  of 
living  for  the  civilian  population  is 
going  to  be  low'ered.  However,  it 
mav  lx?  that  in  our  zeal  for  the  war 


control  to  place  any  limitation 
upon  such  mixed  inventories  of 
finished  merchandise  as  are  found 
in  retail  stocks. 

VV'hile  we  are  discussing  this  gen¬ 
eral  subject  it  would  seem  as 
though  there  is  a  part  of  the  war 
effort  which  has  thus  far  received 
little  consideration.  VV'e  have  been 
told  over  and  over  again  that  pro¬ 
duction  will  win  the  war.  7'rue, 
the  production  referred  to  is  that 
of  war  materials.  Nevertheless  this 
is  a  time  when  all  production  is 
vital.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  civilian  population  must  live. 
There  is  no  dispiosition  to  over- 
l(H)k  the  fact  that  the  first  call  on 
everything  must  be  for  the  war 
effort.  Nevertheless,  even  those 
whose  job  is  to  insure  bounteous 
prixluction  for  war  will  recognize 
that  something  beyond  what  is 
necessary  for  war  must  be  left  for 
civilians. 


You  Still  Don’t  Need  a  Horse 


Meanwhile,  we  ipiestion  wlieilier 
stocks  of  merchandise  for  consumer 
use  coidd  be  jilaced  any  more  ad- 
\antageouslv  than  in  retail  stores 
which  are  located  all  over  the  na¬ 
tion  where  goods  may,  with  least 
effort,  be  kept  at  the  dis|josal  of 
the  public.  Now  that  the  entire 
retail  trade  is  under  the  General 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  retail¬ 
ers  cannot  withhold  these  goods  in 
the  hope  of  selling  at  increased 
prices.  I  hat  is  not  the  practice  of 
retailers  generally  and  now  it  is 
entirely  out  of  the  picture  because 
of  price  ceilings.  I'liere  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  no  real  reason  for  WPB 
to  take  control  of  retail  inventories, 
but  if  in  the  judgment  of  Washing¬ 
ton  it  is  desirable  to  do  so,  then  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  such  control 
may  be  reasonable  and  simple. 


jiUuuMtftkMsaic 


Bamberger’s  stepped  into  the  future  and  looked  back  at  the  war  days 
of  1942  in  an  unusual  ad  which  recorded  for  posterity  the  fact  that 
Bamberger’s  can  easily  be  reached  from  all  parts  of  northern  New 
Jersey  without  the  aid  of  the  family  car. 
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Here’s  a  Job  for  Us — Let’s  Do  It! 


ONE  BILLION  dollars  in  War 
Stamps  and  Bonds  is  the  all- 
out  objective  of  this  year’s 
“Retailers  for  Victory”  drive  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  July. 

This  drive  will  replace  the  an¬ 
nual  National  Demonstration  usu¬ 
ally  scheduled  in  September.  It  will 
have  but  one  purp>ose— but  what  a 
purpose!— the  sale  of  one 
billion  dollars  worth  of 
Bonds  and  Stamps.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  traditional 
one  week  period  this 
year’s  “Retailers  for  Vic¬ 
tory”  Demonstration  will 
last  for  one  month. 

Retailers  of  America 
have  been  entrusted  with 
the  greatest  sales  promo¬ 
tion  effort  ever  attempted 
for  a  single  consumer 
product  in  such  a  short 
space  of  time.  Every  re¬ 
tailer,  large  and  small, 
must  apply  the  same 
thinking,  the  same  skill, 
the  same  technique  and 
then  some,  that  he  ap¬ 
plies  day  by  day  in 
his  regular  merchandising 
and  promotion  if  this 
campaign  is  to  be  success¬ 
ful. 

As  Lew  Hahn  pointed 
out  in  a  recent  editorial: 

“Today  the  people  of 
America  are  willing  to 
support  the  government.  They  are 
doing  all  that  is  being  asked  of 
them.  They  accept  the  hardships 
of  war.  They  see  their  sons  taken 
into  armed  forces.  They  are  willing 
and  eager  to  help  and  do  more  but 
they  are  now  at  the  stage  where 
they  must  be  inspired.” 

There’s  the  job  for  retailers. 
Stores  throughout  the  country  can 
provide  the  emotional  force  and 
inspiration  necessary  to  put  this, 
our  own,  campaign  on  the  sale  of 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps  over  the 
top. 

We  have  been  asked  to  do  the 
job.  We  have  been  delegated  to 


By  Richard  G.  Mkyuoiim 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


be  the  shock  troops,  the  spearhead, 
the  spark  plugs,  or  in  other  words 
the  “commandos”  in  this  tremen¬ 
dously  important  campaign. 

Let’s  get  behind  it. 

There  will  be  lots  of  suggestions 
given  to  all  retailers  to  enable 
them  to  do  the  job  properly.  For 
the  past  month  a  promotional 


planning  committee,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Benjamin  H.  Namm, 
Chairman  of  the  Retail  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  and  G.  Ray 
Schaeffer  of  the  Marshall  Field  or¬ 
ganization,  have  been  hard  at  work 
planning  for  this  unprecedented 
drive  to  sell  Bonds  and  Stamps. 

The  members  of  this  Committee 
are:  Bert  Sarazen,  The  Hecht 
Company;  L.  S.  Janes,  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  and  Company;  Robert  J. 
Marimon,  The  Higbee  Company; 
George  Lapping,  Cluett  Peabody; 
Lester  Lear;  Willard  H.  Campbell, 
G.  Fox  &  Company;  Alan  A.  Wells, 


Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc.; 
Bert  Johnson,  The  Kroger  Stores; 
Leo  P.  Casey,  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son;  B.  Allen  Mays,  The  Hecht 
Company;  Ralf  J.  Shockey,  Meyer 
Both  Company. 

The  Committee  published  early 
in  June  a  retail  promotional  plan 
book  comprising  20  pages  of  ideas 
and  material  for  the  “Re¬ 
tailers  for  Victory”  Cam¬ 
paign.  It  is  a  plan  devised 
by  retailers  for  retailers 
and  all  the  suggestions 
contained  therein  can  be 
easily  adapted  for  use  in 
practically  any  store,  large 
or  small. 

Now,  just  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  how  broad  and 
complete  this  plan  book 
is  we  give  you  a  break¬ 
down  of  the  various  sec¬ 
tions. 

Section  1 :  How  to  Or¬ 
ganize  Your  Store  to 
Get  Effective  Results  in 
the  Promotion  of  War 
Stamps  and  Bonds.  This 
section  is  highly  detailed 
and  represents  an  excel¬ 
lent  check  list  for  the  exe¬ 
cutive  in  charge. 

Section  2:  Publicity: 
Includes  many  unique 
ideas  for  department 
stores.  Outlines  details  of 
the  plan  for  all  stores  to 
sell  War  Bonds  and  Stamps  ONLY 
from  12  to  12:15  noon  on  July  1st; 
How  to  organize  a  Retailer’s  Volun¬ 
teer  Corps,  and  others. 

Section  3:  Window  Displays: 
Suggested  window  displays  depict¬ 
ing  the  theme,  “Let’s  Keep  the 
Flag  Flying.”  All  displays  are  easi¬ 
ly  adaptable  for  the  average  store. 

Section  4:  Interior  Displays: 
Shows  how  to  correlate  the  basic 
theme  in  eye-catching  interior  dis¬ 
plays,  inexpensive  to  adapt  and 
make. 

Section  5:  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing:  A  series  of  highly  effective 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Related  Selling’’  as  a 

Wartime  Necessity 


A  slock  ol  related  items  shown 
toj'ether— shirts,  ties  and  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  on  display  and  shorts 
and  shirts  in  the  back  sections 
of  the  fixture.  Tie  chains  and 
collar  pins  can  he  added  to  the 
shelf  display. 


By  R.  A.  Ziegler 
Cluett,  Peabody  ir  Co.,  Inc 


WARIIME  conclilions  have  this  will  pay  dividends  was  proved 

brought  many  problems,  by  studies  over  the  past  three  vears 

and  among  them  are  those  sponsored  by  Cluett,  Peabotiy  & 

of  store  layout  brought  on  by  mer-  Co.  and  carried  out  by  the  Russell 

chandise  scarcity.  VV.  Allen  Co. 

Let  us  hope  that  no  store  finds  „  d  i  *  j  n-  « 

,  .  1  r  u  u  How  Related  Selling  Pays 

Its  solution  as  a  result  of  bombs,  ®  ’ 

as  did  one  London  store.  They  developments  was  a 

wrote,  “The  problem  of  contrac-  program.  I  his  type 

tion  of  space  was  taken  care  of  for  program  has  increased  iinpoi  tance 
us  as  the  upper  floors  were  it  helps  with  the  tlnee 

bombed  ”  following  wartime  problems: 

Some  stores  are  studying  the  lay-  Increasing  “soft  goods”  sales 

out  problem  in  one  phase  onlv— to  fo  take  up  some  of  the  slack 

insure  that  the  best  possible  loca-  due  to  lost  “hard  goods”, 

tions  are  given  to  merchandise  with  Conserving  wrapping  mate- 

no  contemplated  shortage— while  rials  and  the  elimination  of 

others  are  considering  refixturing  some  deliveries,  which  con- 

and  relocating  departments  to  be  serve  tires, 

ready  for  the  postwar  period.  Aiding  “green”  salesmen  to 

The  problem  of  department  con-  do  a  better  job  and  speeding 

traction  and  the  relocation  of  de-  up  selling  time  for  older  sales- 

partments  is  dependent  upon  many  men  so  that  they  can  be  fully 

factors  which  no  one  can  foresee  at  utilized. 

present  and  will  become  acute  While  the  examples  are  from 

when  the  present  stocks  in  some  men’s  furnishings,  this  should  be 
lines  are  depleted.  read  with  other  departments  in 

However,  every  store  should  work  mind,  for  the  principles  have  a 
on  the  problem  of  the  best  possible  wide  application, 
location  of  merchandise  w'ithin  a  1.  In  many  of  the  larger  stores, 
department  and  the  removal  of  all  selling  system  prevented  salespeo- 
handicaps  to  interselling.  That  pie  from  selling  related  items,  such 


as  shirts  and  lies.  If  a  customer 
purchasing  a  shirt  also  wanted  a 
tie,  he  had  to  go  to  another  sales¬ 
man  in  another  section  or  dejiart- 
ment. 

2.  Department  layout  separated 
naturally  related  items. 

3.  Naturally  related  items  were 
neither  displayed  nor  stocked  to¬ 
gether. 

4.  “Styling”  merchandise  for 
combination  selling  was  over¬ 
looked. 

.\s  an  indication  of  the  startling 
effect  which  each  of  these  factors 
has  on  the  sales  of  related  items, 
it  was  established  that: 

1.  When  store  system  prevented 
the  sale  of  ties  to  shirt  customers 
by  the  same  salesperson  only  seven 
out  of  each  one  hundred  shirt  cus¬ 
tomers  were  buying  a  tie  against  a 
normal  of  twenty. 

2.  When  this  system  handicap 
w’as  removed,  the  stores  sold  the 
average  of  twenty  ties  to  every  one 
hundred  shirt  customers. 

3.  When  a  small  stock  of  se¬ 
lected  ties  was  brought  into  the 
shirt  section,  the  tie  sales  were  in- 

[Continued  on  page  58) 
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GOSSIP  CAN  SELL  MERCHANDISE,  TOO 


The  war  has  proved  that  gossip  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  sales  forces  known.  Gossip  had  sold 
tons  of  sugar  before  rationing  put  a  stop  to  it,  billions 
of  hairpins,  millions  of  cans  of  food.  Every  alert  store 
manager  knows  the  value  of  having  word-of-mouth 
publicity  working  for,  not  against,  him. 

Nothing  can  start  tongues  wagging  faster  than  an 
accident  for  which  your  store  is  to  blame.  Just  as 
“my  operation”  is  a  favorite  bridge  club  topic,  acci¬ 
dents  get  talked  about.  There  are  two  things  you 
should  do  to  hold  old  friends  and  win  new: 

1.  Prevent  accidents.  From  its  broad  experience 
serving  9,175  stores  in  America, 

Liberty  Mutual  knows  first 
hand  the  hazards  of  your  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  engineers  will  de¬ 
velop  for  you  a  practical,  down- 
to-earth  loss  prevention  pro¬ 
gram.  They  will  helptoeam  good 
will  for  your  store  and  will  work 
to  reduce  your  insurance  costs. 


2.  Handle  all  accident  claims  with  great  care. 
Liberty  Mutual  claims  men  are  alert  and  carefully 
trained.  Long  experience  working  for  other  stores  has 
taught  them  how  to  protect  your  interests  at  all  times. 
They  will  settle  fair  claims  against  you  promptly,  and 
treat  claimants  as  you  want  them  treated  —  with  fair¬ 
ness  and  courtesy.  They  know  how  to  protect  you 
from  fraudulent  or  exaggerated  claims. 

Investigate  now  the  service  offered  to  stores  by 
Liberty  Mutual  in  cooperation  with  United  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company.  These  two  companies  have 
been  associated  for  many  years  to  provide  “under  one 
roof”  a  complete  service  for 
I  insurance  buyers.  We  will  be 
glad  to  show  you  how  you  may 
benefit  and  to  make  recommen¬ 
dations  for  your  protection. 
Just  phone  Liberty  Mutual  in 
your  town  or  write  to  the  home 
office  —  175  Berkeley  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 


LIBERTY  B|  MUTUAL 


INSURANCE  COMfANY 

BOSTON 


A  friend  to  store  management 
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The  Purposes  and  Some  Effects 
of  Limitation  Order  L-85 

By  Stanley  Marcus 


WITH  shortages  developing 
or  in  prospect,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  try  to 
stretch  reduced  amount  of  future 
yardage  into  as  many  garments  as 
possible  to  compensate  for  the  re¬ 
duction.  Order  L-85  was  written 
for  the  express  purpose  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  those  details  and  extravagant 
measurements  so  that  the  civilian 
f>opulation  would  have  adequate 
clothes,  even  though  those  gar¬ 
ments  lacked  a  few  of  the  details 
of  the  past.  We  realized  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  the  task  and  we  tried  to 
write  an  order  that  would  be  as 
simple  as  possible  to  understand 
and  to  enforce.  We  wanted  an  or¬ 
der  that  would  not  require  a  gigan¬ 
tic  police  force,  but  one  that  could 
easily  be  enforced  at  manufacturing 
and  retail  levels. 

One  Regulation  Led  to  Another 

The  only  object  of  the  order,  1 
reiterate,  was  to  save  goods  to  the 
end  that  the  manufacturers  might 
have  more  units  to  make  than  they 
might  otherwise  have,  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  might  have  more  units  to  sell 
and  that  the  civilian  population 
might  have  more  of  the  essentials 
to  buy.  To  that  end  we  had  num¬ 
erous  conferences  in  Washington 
with  advisory  committees  from  the 
children’s  industry.  They  furnished 
valuable  information  and  did  their 
level  best  to  help  clarify  the  mysti¬ 
fying  overlapping  of  children’s  size 
ranges.  Come  the  end  of  the  War  I 
ho|)e  that  the  first  thing  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Standards  or  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  or  the 
National  Youth  Administration 
does  is  to  standardize  and  simplify 
children’s  sizes.  At  first  we  thought 
we’d  skip  children  entirely  but  we 
were  quickly  forced  to  change  our 
minds.  The  Junior  group  said, 
“Regulations  are  all  right  for  us, 
but  be  sure  to  regulate  the  Teen 
Ages  so  they  don’t  chisel  on  us”. 
Then  the  Teen  Ages  said,  “Regula¬ 
tions  are  okay  with  us,  but  be  sure 
to  get  the  Girls’  makers  so  they 
won’t  chisel  on  us.”  We  thought 
that  was  going  far  enough,  but  the 
girls’  makers  insisted  that  we  regu¬ 
late  the  children’s  range  for  the 


same  reason.  We  called  a  halt  at 
that  point  and  refused  to  regulate 
the  infants’  range.  But  there  we 
made  a  mistake,  for  one  of  the  first 
cases  of  chiseling  we  ran  into  after 
the  issuance  of  the  order  was  in 
the  infants’  range,  where  some 
makers  have  attempted  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  exemption  by  sell¬ 
ing  their  size  3  and  4  coats  with 
hats  to  the  children’s  departments. 
Most  manufacturers  however,  have 
been  very  cooperative,  and  realize 
that  the  order  can  help  them  only 
if  they  help  themselves. 

I  have  been  greatly  disappointed, 
though,  with  groups  of  retailers 
who  have  attempted  through  pres¬ 
sure  to  circumvent  the  effects  of 
the  order.  These  retailers  have  had 
their  eyes  so  glued  to  the  past  that 
they  have  been  unable  to  see  the 


Museum -Inspired  Neckwear 


Neckwear  is  expected  to  be  more 
important  with  L-85  restrictions 
in  effect.  A  collection  of  new  de¬ 
signs  inspired  by  lovely  originals 
of  the  past  is  being  shown  in  New 
York  at  the  Museum  of  Costume 
Act.  This  vestee  of  blush-pink 
dotted  net  inspired  by  the  high- 
necked  waist  shown  with  it  was 
made  by  Engel  Bauer  &  Co. 


future  or  even  the  present  for  that 
matter.  They  have  believed  that 
girls  have  worn  boy’s  jackets  in  the 
past  through  some  sort  of  divine 
right.  They  have  raised  a  hue  and 
cry  about  Teen  Age  lengths  and 
have  so  threatened  their  manufac¬ 
turers  that  many  of  them  have 
through  necessity  become  junior 
makers  instead  of  Teen  .Age  manu¬ 
facturers.  They  have  Ireen  100% 
for  the  War  Conservation  program 
as  long  as  it  didn’t  affect  the 
lengths  and  sweeps  of  children’s 
garments.  Now  a  blanket  indict¬ 
ment  is  never  fair,  I  know,  but  I 
have  expressed  myself  so  strongly 
because  so  many  buyers  from  so 
many  important  large  institutions 
and  buying  offices  have  been  so 
vehement  in  their  objections  and 
so  determined  to  beat  the  order.  I 
hope  now  that  the  children’s  buy¬ 
ers  won’t  attempt  an  excursion  into 
the  Misses’  field.  Another  point  of 
circumvention  has  been  for  girls 
buyers  to  buy  coats  from  froys’ 
houses  in  order  to  get  longer  length 
jackets.  This  will  not  prohibit  a 
buyer  from  buying  boys’  coats,  but 
it  will  definitely  make  it  illegal  for 
him  to  mark  a  boy’s  size  10  as  a 
girl’s  size  10,  and  it  will  prevent  the 
marking  of  Junior  13’s  as  Teen- 
Age  12’s.  You  can  still  carry  Junior 
sizes  but  you  must  carry  them  as 
Juniors  and  not  as  Teen  .Ages. 

What  “Beating”  the 
Order  Means 

We  purposely  made  the  limita¬ 
tions  in  order  L-85  liberal  because 
we  did  not  want  to  make  any  exist¬ 
ing  clothes  obsolete.  The  only  way 
this  order  can  be  kept  liberal  is  to 
make  it  work.  You  can  beat  it— 
you  can  beat  any  order  that  is  writ¬ 
ten  outside  of  a  regimentation  or¬ 
der,  but  when  you  are  beating  it 
what  are  you  beating— W.P.B.  or 
yourselves?  Is  it  W.P.B.’s  war  or 
your  war  or  our  war?  If  you  will 
think  of  the  problem  in  these  terms 
I  don’t  believe  there  can  be  any 
question  in  your  minds  as  to  how 
you  will  act.  Your  leadership  in 
setting  the  standards  for  your  com¬ 
munity  will  be  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  not  only  to  the  war  effort  but 
as  we  are  saying  instead;  W.AR 
PRODUCTION. 

An  address  l)y  Stanley  Marcus,  then  Pi- 
rector  of  the  Textile  Division  of  W’.P.li., 
before  the  Parents’  Magazine  Luncheon 
Forum,  May  10. 
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«*coNrTiivi;oi;s  process” 


Re*.  U.S.Pal.Off.  Q 


tl748,  came  the  needled 
carding  cylinder  that 
made  the  carding  opera¬ 
tion  continuous.  Then,  came  'con¬ 
tinuous  feeding  hy  means  of  a 
piece  of  cloth  mounted  on  rollers. 
Next,  a  doffer,  a  needled  roller, 
stripped  off  the  carded  fibres  con¬ 
tinuously.  And,  ultimately,  in  1775, 
Arkwright’s  carding  engine,  repro¬ 
duced  here,  combined  all  these 
operations.  And  so  it  was  that 
continuous  carding  took  its  place 
in  the  galaxy  of  textile  inventions. 
Essentially,  the  history  of  com¬ 


ere' s  a  ''card  ffime" 
that  went  out  of  fashion  two  hundred 
years  a^)!  These  ladies  are  using  so- 
called  "hand-cards”  once  employed  to 
straigfiten  or  "card”  fibres  of  coUon  or 
tvool.  BiU  "hand  cards”  had  to  make 
way  for  proff-ess. 


mercial  textile  development  is 
simply  one  of  increasing  efficiency 
— of  making  processes  more  con¬ 
tinuous.  Reduce  starting,  stop¬ 
ping,  changing,  replacing — and 
you  have  achieved  textile  progress. 
Industrial  achieved  that  progress 
in  the  development  of  an  entire 
production  method  that  spins  and 
processes  rayon  yarn  continuously 
as  a  single  thread. 


Given  the  highly  descriptive 
name,  "Continuous  Process,”  this 
method  eliminates  the  stop-start 
bulk  operationsof  washing,  bleach¬ 
ing,  treating,  drying  and  twisting, 
and  combines  them  into  continuous 
steps  that  provide  a  yam  of  greater 
uniformity,  virtually  free  from 
knots  and  broken  filaments.  Ob¬ 
viously,  such  a  yarn  can  be  woven 
more  efficiently,  more  continuously. 
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Related  Selling — A  Wartime  Necessity 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


(Teased  anotlier  50*'^,  lor  thiriv  out 
of  each  one  hundred  shirt  custo:n- 
ers  bought  a  tie. 

4.  The  big  increase  catne  when 
styled  ties  and  shirts  w'ere  stocked 
together.  For  then,  sixty  out  of 
each  one  hundred  shirt  customers 
bought  a  tie  styled  for  each  shirt. 

Ties  and  handkerchiefs,  shirts 
and  handkerchiefs,  ties  and  hosiery, 
shirts  and  jewelry,  and  ties  and 
jewelry  offer  similar  {possibilities 
for  increased  combination  sales  and 
profit.  In  some  of  the  stores  as  few 
as  2%  of  the  shirt  customers  w'ere 
buying  handkerchiefs.  In  one  store, 
we  ran  tests  by  putting  a  stock  of 
styled  hankerchiefs  with  the  shirts. 
We  found  that  45%  of  these  shirt 
customers  bought  the  handker¬ 
chiefs. 

Use  this  check  list  to  see  if  vou 
are  doing  all  the  things  necessary 
to  a  real  related  selling  job: 

Are  you  buying  styled  com¬ 
binations  of  shirts,  ties  and 
handkerchiefs? 

You’ll  triple  your  combina¬ 
tions  if  after  buying  them  to¬ 
gether  you  can  answer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  affirmative: 

Are  they  displayed  together? 

-Are  they  sttK'ked  together? 


Can  the  customer  see  and 
recognize  them  as  authentic 
style  combinations? 

•Are  some  jewelry  items  dis- 
{ilayed  and  stocked  with  shirts 
and  ties? 

Are  matching  handkerchiefs 
dis|)layed  and  stoc  ked  with  ties 
and  shirts? 

-Are  hosiery  and  net  kwear  in 
gcMKl  traffic  hxations  and  also 
near  the  main  {points  of  de- 
{partmeni  {poptilation? 

Are  undershirts  dis{played 
with  shorts? 

If  yoti  instire  tliat  all  this  is 
done  then: 

Can  salesmen  sell  any  item 
in  the  dc{Partment? 

I'he  answer  to  this  is  very  im{Por- 
lant  not  only  for  its  effect  on  sales 
fput  also  in 

Reducing  the  nutnl>er  of  pack¬ 
ages  .  .  . 

W’hen  a  customer  {Ptirchases 
from  two  salesmen  you  have 
added  wrapping  material 
when  it  is  a  “take  with”,  but 
when  it  is  a  “send”  you  have 
Tivo  packages  instead  of  one  in 

de lively  .  .  . 

We  found  one  store  with 
14,000  unnecessary  {packages 


Parents  Magazine  Sponsors  ”  Jitterbug  Jewelry  ” 


In  connection  with  its  “Tricks  for  Teens”  feature.  Parents  Magazine 
sponsored  recently  a  “Jitterbug  Jewelry”  contest.  Two  winners  are 
shown  above— a  necklace  of  chicken  corn  candy,  shellacked,  and  a  lapel 
pin  made  of  corks,  pipe  cleaners  and  yarn. 

The  making  of  items  like  these— always  from  the  most  unlikely  ma¬ 
terials— has  taken  on  the  proportions  of  an  epidemic  in  the  high  school 
set,  as  most  parents  know.  Parents  Magazine  suggests  that  ‘Teen  Age 
Departments  start  “Tricks  for  Teen  Clubs”  as  traffic  and  goodwill 
builders,  and  offei;s  stores  a  manual  of  operating  and  promotion  sug¬ 
gestions.  The  “Tricks  for  Teens”  feature  takes  in  not  only  gadgets  but 
I(KaI  and  national  fads  of  every  description. 


annually  in  this  one  dcjpait- 
ment  due  to  salesmen  restric¬ 
tions.  .Midti{ply  this  by  the 
number  of  limes  it  ha{P{pens 
unnecessarily  in  other  de{Part- 
ments  and  you 

Consen'e  tires,  lorapping  material 
Xow  is  the  time  for  the  Con¬ 
troller  to  insure  that  system 
hel{ps  and  is  not  a  hindrance. 
Meeting  the  salesman  shortage 
and  getting  better  results  from 
“green  salesmen”  also  is  {partially 
scplved  Ipy  Ipiinging  related  items 
tcpgether  in  s{H-(ially  designed  fix¬ 
tures. 


Retailers-for- Victory 

(Continued  from  page  53) 

news{pa{per  ads  f(pr  large  and  small 
s{pace  use.  (Mats  are  available  at 
the  news{pa{per  in  every  daily  city 
in  the  United  States  that  has  the 
Meyer  BtPth  News{pa{per  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service) . 

Secti(pn  (i:  Direct  Mail:  -A  series 
(pf  mailers  ycpii  can  easily  make  up 
f(pr  nupiithly  statements,  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  idea  (pf  inviting  cusupiners 
to  send  a  check  f(pr  War  Stamps 
and  Btpnds. 

The  Naticpiial  Retail  Dry  GikpUs 
.Asstpciation,  (priginator  of  the  Na- 
ticpnal  Retail  Demonstration,  is,  of 
c(purse,  in  c(pm{plete  accord  with  the 
all-(Ptit  eff(prt  and  urges  all  its  mem¬ 
ber  stores  to  {>artici{pate  to  the  full¬ 
est  extent. 

We  have  {planned  an  (pfficial 
{ptpster  f(pr  dejpartment  stcpres  and 
specialty  shops  at  the  re({uest  of 
the  Ccpimnittee,  bearing  the  skpgan: 
“BACK  ’EM  UP  WITH  BOND.S  ”. 
This  {pcpster  is  all  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion  at  very  reas(Pnable  cost. 

Chambers  of  Commerce- 
Take  Note:  rhe  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Associatitpn  is  also  giv¬ 
ing  Certificates  of  Award  to  the 
cities  and  towns  doing  the  best 
publicity  and  promotional  jobs  in 
this  campaign.  In  addition  there 
will  be  Certificates  of  Award  to  the 
cities  and  towns  showing  the  great¬ 
est  percentage  of  Bonds  and  Stamps 
sales  increase  (pver  and  above  their 
established  quotas  for  the  month 
of  July.  Details  of  the  Awards  and 
illustrations  of  the  poster  in  color 
will  be  found  in  a  broadside  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
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Careless  buying  is  on  the  way  out  — 
merchandise  is  bought  today  to  lost  o  long  time, 
to  give  the  utmost  value  in  service 
os  well  os  style.  Women  ore  looking  for  definite, 
known  standards  on  which  they  con  count  * 

As  Royon  keeps  widening  its  importance 
and  usefulness  in  these  days  of  uncertain  supply, 
the  Tubue  Certified  Quality  Label  on  any  garment 
takes  on  new  importance.  It  is  a  long  familiar 
assurance  of  quality  and  service  .  .  a  pledge  that 
the  fabric  has  been  tested  and  is  certified  fcr 
wear,  cleanability  and  for  lasting  color.  \ 


When  you  idettify  the  underwear  or 
dresses  that  you  sell  with  the  Tubiie  Ceriified 

\ 

Quality  Label,  you  add  a  definite  sales  lift  that  has  been 

built  up  by  consistent  quality  backed  by  sound  national  advertising. 
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Charge  Account  Procedure  under  Regulation  W 
(Continued  from  page  11) 


that  is  had  by  a  complete  depart¬ 
ment  store.  Our  active  files  contain 
about  60,000  accounts  with  an 
average  mailing  of  20,000  bills. 
This  means  that  there  is  no  con¬ 
centration  of  charges  any  one  day 
in  a  small  portion  of  the  index. 
Even  though  checks  may  be  fine 
sorted  100%  before  authorizing,  it 
is  necessary  to  refer  to  many  trays 
in  authorizing  these  charges. 

The  only  change  that  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  operate  under 
the  new  regulations,  from  an  au¬ 
thorizing  angle,  is  to  provide  for 
sjjeedy  authorizations  of  charge 
takes  over  $5.  We  have  a  pneu¬ 
matic  tube  communicating  system. 
It  will  only  carry  “charge  takes” 
over  $5.  The  balance  of  our  charge 
transactions  will  be  picked  up  by 
messenger  from  the  selling  depart¬ 
ments  and  brought  to  the  Credit 
Department  for  consecutive  author¬ 
izing;  we  use  a  drawback  system- 

Operation  in  Detail 

Our  complete  plan  of  operation 
from  July  1st  on  is  as  follows: 

.\s  each  binder  of  bills  is  finished 
on  July  1st,  collection  clerks  will 
run  through  the  bills  and  on  those 
that  have  a  balance  brought  for¬ 
ward  that  is  not  balanced  through 
a  payment  or  a  credit,  they  will 
place  the  figure  1  on  the  top  of  the 
bill  and  next  to  the  balance  on  the 
stub.  (We  use  Recordak.)  After 
the  stubs  are  cut,  the  bills  are 
sorted  to  remove  credit  balances, 
zero  balances,  doubles  and  those 
with  the  figure  1.  A  sticker  will  be 
attached  to  the  marked  bills  advis¬ 
ing  the  customers  that  the  account 
will  be  closed  to  charges  if  not  paid 
by  July  10th.  No  notice  will  be 
sent  again  until  the  July  bill  is 
mailed  on  August  1st. 

When  the  billers  bring  forward 
balances  on  the  new  bills,  they  will 
place  the  figure  1  before  the  bal¬ 
ance  on  those  accounts  that  have 
the  figure  1  on  the  stub. 

On  August  1st,  the  process  will 
be  the  same  except  that  there  are 
three  classifications  of  accounts: 
Those  in  default  (indicated  by  the 
■figure  1  before  the  balance) ;  those 
that  will  be  in  default  if  not  paid 
by  August  10th  (indicated  by  no, 
payment  or  credit  to  offset  the  bal¬ 


ance  brought  forward) ;  and  those 
that  represent  current  month  pur¬ 
chases.  If  a  part  payment  shows 
on  a  bill  with  any  number  before 
the  balance  brought  forward  it  will 
be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  credit 
history  card  to  determine  if  the 
payment  cures  the  default  or  not. 
These  bills  will  be  held  separately 
and  checked  later.  The  stub  of 
course  will  be  correctly  marked 
after  checking. 

We  will  then  have  two  stickers, 
one  advising  the  customer  her  ac¬ 
count  is  in  default  and  the  same 
one  we  used  in  July  advising  that 
the  account  will  be  in  default  if 
not  paid  by  August  10th. 

When  marking  the  bills  on 
August  1st,  the  figure  2  will  be 
placed  on  the  bill  and  the  stub  of 
those  accounts  that  had  the  figure 


They  Go  on  Gumption! 


KTOBicycl 


GO  ON  SALE  TOMORROW  AT  7:30  P.  M.  AT 
FRANKUN  SIMON'S  GREENWICH  STORE 
to  ktop  iho  f^hools  mopimg  im  Groonwick! 


Wonderfol  tlun|:t . . .  bikct!  Tliey  g*  on  gamptioa  in»te«d  af  gaa. 
AU  tiKy  need  U  a  litde  old-fathioiicd  AaMrican^-up-ind-get. 

‘nai'a  wby.  wbeii  Mr.  Hemleraon  told  us  ta  Empty  aur  Tanks  far 
iha  Yanks . . .  ktlres  ware  ike  first  thing  la  pop  inia  oar  heads.  After  aU» 
it  was  fiatnral  for  us  ta  think  in  iwo-wbeel  leroM,  tuiee  wa  «»ete  the  fira 
store  in  America  ta  set  up  a  bicycle  parking  service  on  our  awn  premises 
in  Croeawick. 


So  we  marad  that  gieat  bike-espert  ihe  famawt  Ted  Peckksm ...  sod  before 
we  ceeid  wjr  “ceaaiet  brake*'  the  big  poeh  waa  oe! 

Ve  did  a  regular  Peel  Revere  (hreugb  every  Msddleees  Village  and  Farm. 
Homegrawa  bikes,  feveige  bikes,  highbrow  bikes,  Kmb  bikea . . .  every  lecaad 
band  bike  that  would  peiaasbulatc  was  our  disk. 

At  last  we'd  flovked  up  a  cavey  of  100  rood-worckers . . .  plus  ooe  huoidingcr 
of  a  tandem  Aad  hero  they  are!  101  Vekkles-for-Vietory  diat  you  can  buy  ioaaor. 
row  aigbt  for  aaywbeie  from  *2$  to  *7$,  aceordiag  to  their  quality  aad  coaditioo. 

Aad  thia  sm'i  by  way  of  lauacbiag  oorselves  in  the  bAo  businem.’ eidier. 
There's  ne  pre&t  le  ua  ia  it  It  jum  seeawd  le  ua  a  awell  way  le  get-in-there-aad* 
pitch  ia  a  pinch. 

Se  cerne  to  eur  Creeawich  sierc  loamrtew  aighl.  Every  bike  goes  on  talc  a*  a 
part  ef  eur  Teaih  Aaaiversary  cclebratioa. 

Ii’t  ne  me  cryiag  ever  ^ilt  gas.  felkt.  Wll  have  Irantparuiioe  ia  this  town. 
If  we  ruB  out  af  bikes,  wc'il  have  barms,  and  if  we  rua  out  •f’berars.  we*ll  have 
doakeys  er  soaKthu^.  Ne  better  tiaw  ikea  aew  le  shew  what  real  Ceoaccucul 

Yaakat  iaganoity  caa  de! 

ucTcu  cc-NTen 


MblON  POST  ROAD  AT  DEARFICLD  DRIVE  •  CgEEMRICH.  CONN 


Tkt  Heft  mitt  rfoseotOOOp  ai.  fomorron ,  and  ai/f  tkm  rropea 
at  7:30  p-M.  aod  remate  epee  oanf  9  00  pew  5o  sAeMrr  yon 
boyobicjfror  aotcoeir  oier/orp pfroMAineoieg'i  tAoppieg. 


Not  going  into  the  bike  business, 
but  doing  its  merry  oest  to  provide 
transportation  to  its  suburban 
store,  Franklin  Simon  ran  this  ad 
just  as  gas  rationing  became  a 
reality  in  the  East. 


1  after  the  balance.  The  hgure  2 
will  be  placed  after  the  balance 
when  the  balances  are  brought  for¬ 
ward  on  the  new  bill.  This  will 
enable  us  to  use  a  third  and 
stronger  message  on  those  bills 
when  mailed  September  1st.  When 
marking  bills  September  1st,  those 
that  had  the  figure  two  before  the 
balance  brought  forward  will  have 
the  figure  three  placed  on  the  stub. 

No  dunning,  other  than  the 
stickers,  will  be  done  until  the  third 
month  following  the  month  of  pur¬ 
chase.  These  accounts  may  be 
located  at  a  glance  because  of  the 
ageing  signal  in  the  visible  margin. 
If  the  account  is  not  paid  by  the 
end  of  the  fourth  month  following 
the  month  of  purchase,  the  ac¬ 
count  will  be  removed  to  a  collec¬ 
tion  file  for  special  attention.  All 
dunning  forms  will  be  revised  to 
incorporate  some  thought  relative 
to  the  Federal  regulations. 

We  will  not  encourage  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  an  installment  ac¬ 
count  to  cure  a  default  if  such  an 
account  is  not  necessary.  Individu¬ 
al  circumstances  will  determine 
whether  or  not  the  charge  account 
will  be  reinstated  when  a  default 
is  cured  by  arranging  for  install¬ 
ments. 

We  have  enlisted  the  aid  of  our 
adjustment  department  in  seeing 
that  all  complaints  are  speedily 
taken  care  of  so  that  we  will  not 
be  in  error  in  classifying  an  ac¬ 
count  in  default.  .\n  account 
wrongly  classified  will  certainly  re¬ 
sult  in  embarrassment  to  both  the 
customer  and  the  store  and  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  prevent  any 
such  errors. 

Our  training  department  has  also 
mapped  out  a  program  which  will 
dramatically  show  our  clerks  how 
now,  more  than  ever  before,  care¬ 
less  errors  must  not  be  made. 

All  mail  remittances  received 
without  a  bill  stub  and  those  with 
a  bill  stub  that  shows,  through  the 
number  placed  on  it  when  review¬ 
ing  the  account  before  mailing, 
that  the  account  is  in  default,  will 
be  posted  to  our  credit  history  rec¬ 
ord  before  being  put  through  the 
cashiering  operation.  They  will  of 
course  be  marked  to  indicate  that 
they  have  been  posted  and  then  re¬ 
assorted  with  the  other  remittances. 
When  posting  cash,  the  following 
day,  those  marked  will  be  skipped. 
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Vor  des 

ms  Narra^ors^ 


* 

The  Graph-A-Matic  signal  provides  close  collection  control.  Glance  at 
the  signals  at  the  right.  When  any  signal  falls  behind  the  others  in  its 
forward  movement  from  month  to  month,  it's  instantly  spotlighted  as 
past  due. 


Blackwan  Ray  A  (Louise) 
_ 201  Aljbo^t  Road  City 

_ // sy 


'°*  A .B  ,C .  Manufacturing  Ce 

_  165  Bro^way  _ _ 

First  National 


What's  more,  you  accomplish  all 
these  gains  with  greater  operating 
speed  than  you've  ever  knownl 


HERE'S  HOW 


I  Here  is  entered  all  previous  pur* 
chasing  and  paying  experience — 
amount  of  last  bill,  cash  received 
to  date. 


2  Here  you  have  your  customer's 
original  application  for  credit, 
with  every  detail  of  his  credit 
history. 

.  "Charge-takes"  can  be  checked 

*  quickly  from  the  customer's  sig¬ 

nature,  a  part  of  this  single 
record  I 


The  famous  Kardex  Visible  Mar¬ 
gin  provides  an  instant  summary 
of  credit  data  without  consulta¬ 
tion  of  the  form  itself.  At  the 
left,  a  moving  Graph-A-Matic 
signal  flashes  the  Amount  of 
Credit  Granted  since  the  closing 
date  of  the  last  bill. 


At  the  right,  a  similar  signal  reveals 
the  Age  of  the  Oldest  Unpaid  Bal¬ 
ance.  Credit  granting  is  handled  in 
seconds,  with  absolute  control. 


Suppose  you  were  to  rule,  tomorrow,  that  every  single  charge  pur¬ 
chase  had  to  be  handled  by  reference  to  the  ledgers.  Chances 
are,  within  24  hours,  your  whole  credit  authorization  and  accounts 
receivable  systems  would  be  tied  up  in  knots.  Yet  controlled 
initial  authorization  is  the  sparkplug  of  efficient  credit  granting. 

But  if  you  could  combine  primary  and  refer  authorization  in  a 
single  operation,  you  would  have  your  answer  to  speed  and  closer 
control.  And  that's  exactly  what  scores  of  America's  greatest  stores 

have  done  with  the  Kardex  Customer 
History  Record  I 

The  Kardex  Customer  History  Record 
combines  THREE  important  functions 
within  a  single  record — primary  auth¬ 
orization,  credit  refers,  and  collection 
control.  With  a  single  record  you 
realize  three  important  benefits — im¬ 
proved  customer  service,  lower  cler¬ 
ical  costs,  decreased  bad  debt  losses. 


REMINGTON  RAND  INC. 


RETAIL  STORE  DEPT. 
BUFFALO.  NEW  YORK 
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ARE  YOU  PREPARED  FOR 

CLOSER  CREDIT  GRANTING 


Housing  and  City  Planning  in  the  Post-War  World 

'  (Continued  from  page  16) 


ty?  How  much  balance  will  be 
needed  between  the  field  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  field  of  liberty?  How 
can  we  effect  transition  from  war 
to  peace  with  adequate  employ¬ 
ment?  How  can  we  convert  our 
thinking  and  our  concepts  as  well 
as  our  mechanical  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution?  How 
can  we  create  purchasing  jx>wer 
and  employment  and  avoid  the 
agonies  and  losses  of  a  depression? 

The  cynical  will  say  that  these 
intentions  cannot  be  achieved,  Yet, 
without  an  earnest  set  of  men  in 
each  community  devoted  to  its  in¬ 
terests  rather  than  their  rights  only, 
our  democracy  will  suffer  and  fail 
to  demonstrate  its  purp>oses  as  a 
plan  for  living  and  happiness.  In 
short,  our  citizenship  must  begin  at 
home.  It  must  be  practised  effi¬ 
ciently  in  each  community  and  it 
must  have  a  sense  of  civic  achieve¬ 
ment. 

•  In  the  post-war  period,  we  will 
hear  more  about  the  minima  of 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  education, 
health  and  medical  care  necessary 
to  make  democracy  work. 

Housing  and  City  Planning  in 
the  Post-War  Period 

In  approaching  the  subject  of 
|X)st-war  housing  and  city  plan¬ 
ning,  perhaps  you  will  agree  that 
the  absence  of  any  comprehensive 
planning  for  American  cities  which 
would  adapt  them  to  modern  con¬ 
ditions  has  resulted  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  difficulties: 

a.  Overcrowding  and  slums  and 
blighted  areas  unable  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  own  reconstruction 
or  to  pay  taxes;  widespread  tax 
delinquency  increasing  the  tax 
burdens  on  other  property. 

b.  Traffic  hazards  and  congestion. 

c.  Inadequate  transportation  ter¬ 
minals  and  parking  space. 

d.  Inadequate  recreational  facili¬ 
ties. 

e.  Flight  of  population  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  which  have  grown  hap¬ 
hazardly,  greatly  increasing 
areas  which  cities  must  service; 
or  if  separate  municipalities, 
the  city  of  original  residence 
has  lost  much  tax-paying  ca¬ 
pacity. 

f.  Tax  assessments  which  become 
too  high  for  the  use-value  of 


land,  discouraging  rebuilding 
or  new  construction. 

g.  Clities  and  towns  which  are  gen¬ 
erally  already  heavily  in  debt 
and  find  it  difficult  to  borrow 
additional  funds  for  replanning 
or  rebuilding.  The  problem  is 
beset  generally  with  many  diffi¬ 
culties  such  as  the  costliness  of 
housing  accommodation  be¬ 
cause  of  high  land  cost,  bad 
land  planning,  outdated  build¬ 
ing  codes,  burdensome  taxes, 
the  backwardness  of  the  con¬ 
struction  industry  and,  of 
course,  very  high  labor  costs. 

The  Retailer  and  City  Planning 

The  retailer  is  one  of  the  keys 
to  city  planning  and  housing  in 
each  community.  He  is  directly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject  because  it 
makes  for  a  better  community,  it 
produces  greater  purchasing  power, 
it  increases  and  inspires  human 
effort,  and  it  satisfies  one  of  the 
main  essentials  of  a  better  life,  viz., 
the  need  for  a  home  and  the  desire 
to  own,  maintain  and  beautify  it. 

Mark  Twain  remarked,  “No  man 
will  go  to  war  for  a  boarding 
house.”  There  is  little  need  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  great  requirement  of  hous¬ 
ing  in  this  country.  More  than  half 
of  the  ]}eople  living  in  cities  dwell 
in  rented  quarters,  sometimes  out 
of  financial  necessity,  sometimes  be¬ 
cause  of  industrial  occupation.  Mr. 
C.  E.  Wilson  of  General  Electric 
Company  sp>eaks  of  about  ten 
million  homes  being  needed. 

How  can  the  retailer  be  of  assis¬ 
tance  in  a  practical  way?  By  study¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  housing  in  his 
community;  by  using  the  surveys 
that  have  been  made  by  newspapers 
and  public  agencies;  in  short,  by 
knowing  just  what  the  condition 
of  housing  is  in  his  community, 
what  typ>e  of  people  live  in  the 
town,  what  they  can  afford  to  pay 
for  housing,  and  how  many  can  af¬ 
ford  to  own  their  own  homes. 

After  the  war,  when  present  re¬ 
strictions  on  building  are  lifted,  the 
retailer  can  maintain  in  his  own 
store  a  Housing  Service  which  will 
tell  the  folks  the  ABC’s  of  Home 
Owning  and  Home  Financing.  He 
can  make  this  a  part  of  his  home 
furnishings  business.  He  can  in¬ 


fluence  the  various  elements  in  the 
town  who  are  interested  in  hous¬ 
ing  to  get  together.  He  can  help 
to  assemble  the  commercial,  mort¬ 
gage  and  other  financial  institu¬ 
tions  interested  in  housing.  He  can 
interest  himself  in  ways  and  means 
of  removing  the  blight  upon  hous¬ 
ing  which  exists  today.  He  can 
help  to  reach  an  accord  with  labor 
organizations  as  to  wages  and  meth¬ 
ods  involved  in  home  construction. 
He  can  help  in  many  ways  to  reach 
the  golden  day  when  the  sol)er, 
hardworking  American  family  can 
get  something  which  represents  a 
full  building  dollar  for  every  dollar 
that  is  spent.  It  is  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  purposes  that  retail¬ 
ers  in  each  community  can  liecome 
architects  in  helping  to  build  the 
house  of  a  functioning  democracy. 

Annual  Municipal  Congress  for 
Free  Enterprise 
I  suggest  to  our  industry  that  we 
cut  out  a  great  many  of  the  frills 
and  devote  some  of  our  money  to 
a  continued  intelligent  and  con¬ 
structive  aid  to  community  life.  I 
suggest  that  we  have  in  each  city 
or  sizable  town  in  the  country  an 
Annual  Municipal  Congress  for 
Free  Enterprise  and  that  this  Con¬ 
gress  explore  every  means  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  challenge  of  the  new  era; 
that  we  explore  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  new  things  and  new 
ideas  that  will  come  into  the  field 
of  production  as  a  result  of  the 
war— viz.,  cheaper  housing  because 
of  the  experience  in  defense  hous¬ 
ing;  aeronautics  and  its  by-prod¬ 
ucts;  plastics  and  synthetics;  new 
fields  of  conquest,  new  ways  of 
production;  new  thinking  and  new 
action  to  meet  the  challenge.  These 
are  the  steps  which  the  retailer 
must  take  as  a  part  of  the  adminis- 
tratfon  of  his  own  business.  These 
are  the  steps  which  are  necessary 
to  awaken  the  potential  productive 
capacities  in  each  of  our  cities. 
This  is  the  backbone  of  an  Up¬ 
building  Plan  for  our  urban  life. 
This  has  the  powerful  spiritual  in¬ 
centives  which  people  need.  These 
are  the  plans  we  must  adopt  to 
avoid  the  recurrence  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  These  are  the  steps  we  must 
take  to  demonstrate  that  we  are  liv¬ 
ing  under  a  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  and  that  there  is  a  way  of  em¬ 
bracing  the  folks  in  each  town  into 
the  fold  of  democracy. 
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‘‘Where’ ve  You  Been  All  My  Life?” 

Why  is  this  Store  President  delighted?  .  .  .  With  Latest  addition  to  the  HANDELOK  family  is  the 
ceilings  on  prices,  tires  and  gas  rationed,  delivery  brand  new,  exclusive 

men  drafted  and  other  service  limitations,  what  has 

he  got  to  smile  about ?  'A'  BOX  REPLACEMENT  SIZE 


Plenty!  Because  he’s  found  the  answer — the  cure  for 
delivery  department  and  wrapping  counter  head¬ 
aches— in  HANDELOK  Carry  Bags! 

HANDELOKS  are  turning  war-time  restrictions  into 
permanent  cost-and-time  savings  for  thousands  of 
stores.  Adaptable  to  almost  all  types  of  merchandise, 
locked  instantly  with  a  twist  of  the  fingers,  HANDE¬ 
LOK  parcels  are  willingly  carried  by  shoppers. 

No  wonder  Store  Executives  realizing  the  saving 
features  of  HANDELOK  Carry  Bags  are  saying 
"where’ ve  you  been  all  my  life?’’ 


measuring  fifteen  by  eighteen  inches!  Write  today 
for  samples. 


HANDELOK  CARRY  BAGS 

help  you  Win  by  Sav¬ 
ing:—  Time. . .  Paper. . . 
Boxboard . . .  Twine 
...Delivery  Costs... 
Wrapping  Department 
Expense. 


WOLF  BROT 


E  R  S 


340  NORTH  TWELFTH  STREET  U  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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How  did  the  firsit  year  the  defense  effort  aff<H*t 

department  stores? 

How  did  YOUR  store's  resuits  4*ompare  with  the  average? 

The  Harvard  Report  on 
Operating  Results  of  Department  and 
Specialty  Stores  in  1941 

Wiil  liive  you  the  answers  lo  these  pertinent  questions 

This  Report  published  annually  for  the  past  22  years  is  today  recognized  as  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  authorities  on  operating  results  of  department  and  specialty  stores.  Several  hundred 
stores,  both  large  and  small,  and  located  in  all  sections  of  the  country  have  participated  in 
this  study. 

These  findings  will  answer  hundreds  of  questions  and  point  out  the  trends  in  retail  operation, 
taking  place  as  a  result  of  all-out  defense  and  war  effort. 

Sales  data,  gross  margin,  profit  showings,  payroll,  buying  and  merchandising,  real  estate  costs, 
insurance,  supplies  and  other  expenses  are  all  covered  in  this  comprehensive  Report. 

Today  more  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  retailing  comparisons  of  your  operations 
with  those  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  are  necessary. 

Send  your  order  today  to  insure  receiving  this  important  Report  as  soon  as  it  is  off  the  press. 

Price  to  Members  $1.00  per  copy 

Price  to  Non-Members,  Prepaid  $2.50  per  copy 

Qiumtity  Discounts 
10  to  99  copies  25% 

100  copies  or  more  40% 

READY  ABOUT  JULY  1ST 


ORDER  FORM 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  Slst  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send .  copy/ies  of  the  Harvard  Report— “Operating  Results  of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores  in  1941. 


Individual 


To  facilitate  delivery 

please  remit  with  order.  City  and  State  . 

Add  New  York  City  Sales  Tax  if  Report  is  to  be  delivered  within  that  city. 
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For  years  Burroughs  users  have  profited  by  the  various  services 
that  Burroughs  provides  to  help  them  get  the  most  out  of  their 
Burroughs  equipment.  Today,  under  wartime  conditions,  these 
services  are  more  important  than  ever  before. 

Thousands  of  Burroughs  users  are  taking  advantage  of  these  services 
to  prolong  the  life  of  present  equipment,  as  well  as  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creasing  demands  and  changing  requirements  of  today's  accounting. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 


{Continued  from  page  15) 

It  also  should  be  clear  that  the 
industry  has  not  opposed  controls. 
It  has  advocated  stabilization  since 
last  October.  In  that  month  the 
Retailers’  Advisory  Committee  liled 
with  ()1*A  and  other  officials  a 
ineinoiandum  titled  “.\  Balanced 
Economy.” 

Copies  were  sent  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Cabinet.  This  memorandum  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  na¬ 
tional  economy  then  was  in  the 
fairest  state  of  balance  that  had 
existed  in  many  years. 

It  pointed  out  that  lortes  were 
at  work  that  would  destrov  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  careful  planning  that 
had  brought  about  the  state  of  bal¬ 
ance,  unless  dealt  with  promptly. 
It  urged  immediate  creation  of  a 
stabilization  plan  that  would  hold 
farm,  wage  and  manufacturing 
prices  within  a  reasonable  area  as 
it  existed  at  that  time. 


MECHANiai  SERVICE 


Burrouftha  renders  timely  and  valuable 
assistance  by  showing  operators  how 
to  make  full  use  of  the  many  tlme- 
Havinft  features  and  advantages  that 
are  built  into  Burroughs  machines. 


Burroughs’  own  salaried,  factory- 
trained,  factory-controlled  service  men 
inspect,  lubricate  and  adjust  Burroughs 
machines;  make  repairs  and  replace¬ 
ments  with  genuine  Burroughs  parts. 


Retailers  Favored  Price  C'.ontrol 

In  order  to  prevent  someone 
Irom  getting  the  idea  that  when  we 
filed  our  memorandum  on  a  bal¬ 
anced  economy  we  were  willing  to 
control  everyone  but  ourselves  I 
(jiiote  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
that  paper: 

“Business  men,  ‘  processors, 
inamilacturers,  wholesalers  and 
retailers  have  no  objection 
to  price  controls  on  a  selective 
conmuHlity  basis,  if  some  reas¬ 
suring  government  policy  is 
enunciated  that  will  tend  to 
coniine  Ixith  commodity  prices 
and  wages  within  a  reasonable 
balancing  area.” 

It  is  interesting  to  review  the 
situation  that  existed  when  retail¬ 
ers  asked  lor  stabilization.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  indicate  the  October 
liercentage  of  advance,  in  vital  sec¬ 
tors  of  the  economy,  oyer  June  of 


ADVISORY  SERVICE 


Every  local  Burroughs  office  Is  kept 
supplied  with  the  latest  Information 
on  how  Burroughs  machines  are  being 
used  to  meet  today's  Increasing  and 
changing  accounting  requirements. 
'I'hls  Information  Is  always  available  to 
Burroughs  users. 


Burroughs  representatives,  trained  and 
experienced  In  machine  systems  and 
installations,  are  fully  qualified  to 
suggest  time-saving  short-cuts  ...  to 
counsel  with  users  in  meeting  today's 
accounting  requirements  with  their 
present  Burroughs  machines. 


Industrial  yvages  (yvcekly 
basis)  32.4 

Real  yvages  (adjusted  to 
cost  of  living)  20.8 

Prices  received  by  farmers  56.2 
Prices  paid  by  farmers 
{Continued  on  page  66  ) 
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(including  implements 


and  equipment) 

15.0 

All  wholesale  prices 

22.2 

All  retail  prices  < 

11.0 

Gallup  piolls  taken  among  farm- 

ers  and  workers  at  that  time  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  wanted  stabiliza¬ 
tion.  They  were  perfectly  willing 
to  have  wages  and  farm  prices 
frozen  as  of  that  date  if  govern¬ 
ment  would  guarantee  the  price  of 
goods  they  had  to  buy. 

Some  idea  of  the  effectiveness 
with  which  the  October  balanced 
economy  memorandum  was  timed 
may  be  gained  from  a  comparison 
of  the  figures  used  in  it  with  those 
four  months  later,  showing  in¬ 
creases  over  the  same  base  tlate: 


Industrial  wages  (weekly 
basis)  48.0 

Real  wages  (adjusted  t«) 
cost  of  living)  29.6 

Prices  received  by  farmers  62.9 
Prices  paid  by  farmers  22.5 

All  wholesale  prices  27.9 

All  retail  prices  14.5 


Retail  Proposal  Was  Realistic 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  sta¬ 
bilization  plan  was  a  sound  and 
well  timed  effort  to  take  advantage 
of  a  favorable  balancing  area.  It 
put  first  things  first.  It  was  an  or¬ 
derly  proposal  to  begin  price  fix¬ 
ing  where  the  cost  of  goods  origi¬ 
nates,  at  raw  material  and  labor 
levels.  It  proposed  to  move  succes¬ 
sively  and  surely  down  the  line 
through  manufacturing  and  distri¬ 
bution  to  the  creation  of  an  order¬ 
ly  and  balanced  war  economy. 

There  is  a  simple  analogy  that 
will  make  clear  the  sound  philoso¬ 
phy  back  of  the  demand,  that  the 
retail  industry  made,  for  a  plan 
that  would  follow  the  natural  or¬ 
der  of  things  up  from  the  primary 
levels  to  the  distributive  trades 
rather  than  a  reverse  order. 

The  national  economy  is  like  a 
great  river  and  its  system  of  tribu¬ 
taries.  In  order  to  control  floods 
effectively  a  start  must  be  made 
back  up  in  the  hills  and  mountains 
at  the  source. 

Catch  basins  must  be  built. 
These  collect  and  store  water  for 
release  when  it  is  needed.  Dams 
are  required  across  the  tributaries 
and  strong  levees  have  to  be  built 
at  weak  points  along  the  river  itself 
to  prevent  overflows. 


The  national  economy,  similar¬ 
ly,  cannot  be  controlled  where 
goods  flow  out  across  the  consumer 
level  any  more  than  floods  on  the 
Mississippi  river  can  be  controlled 
by  putting  a  roof  over  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  plan  we  advocated  in  Octo- 
l)er  dovetails  perfectly  into  that  an¬ 
alogy.  VV^e  suggested  that  raw  mate¬ 
rial  costs  must  be  fixed.  We  urged 
the  government  to  set  and  main¬ 
tain  fair  prices.  The  need  for  keep¬ 
ing  wages  in  proper  relationship  to 
supplies  and  prices  was  pointed 
out.  Everything,  it  was  argued, 
that  bears  on  labor  and  material 
costs,  rents,  taxes  and  personal  ser¬ 
vices.  should  be  supervised. 

Why?  .Simply  lx;cau.se  these  are 
the  catch  basins  of  the  economic 
system.  In  order  to  preserve  for  the 
people  the  advantages  resulting 
from  moving  out  of  a  depression 
into  a  period  of  full  employment, 
it  is  necessary  to  utilize  every  avail- 
abie  device  to  protect  their  gains 
from  the  destructive  eflects  of  in¬ 
flation. 

The  retail  industry  has  no  com¬ 
plaint  to  make  about  any  realistic 
effort  to  stabilize  our  economy.  It 
wants  real  stabilization  and  ap¬ 
plauds  anything  that  contributes  to 
that  end.  It  does,  however,  deplore 
the  fact  that  what  has  been  clone 
in  the  freezing  order  makes  the  mis¬ 
take  of  trying  to  put  a  roof  over 
the  point  of  outflow  of  goods  before 
utilizing  the  catch  basins  where 
prices  have  their  source. 

Price  Freeze  Differs-  Radically 
from  Canadian  Plan 

There  has  been  some  disposition 
to  talk  of  the  price  freezing  order, 
under  which  our  economy  is  trying 
to  operate,  as  similar  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  or  the  Baruch  plan.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unfortunate  than 
to  use  these  terms. 

I'he  price  freezing  plan  is  no 
more  the  Baruch  plan  or  the  Cana¬ 
dian  plan  than  the  Hudson  river  is 
the  Mississippi  river.  Both  are 
rivers,  that  is  all.  And  the  two 
freezing  plans  are  alike  only  in 
that  they  both  are  steps  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  control.  The  Canadian 
plat)  is  a  long,  firm  step.  Our  at¬ 
tempt  is  a  shorter,  faltering  one. 

TJte  Canadian  freeze  is  positive, 
from  top  to  bottom  and  from  one 


side  of  the  economy  to  the  other. 

It  freezes  all  elements  of  that 
economy  in  their  position  as  of  a 
base  date.  Raw  materials,  lalK>r, 
services,  rents  and  finished  goods 
all  are  covered. 

It  has  the  virtue  of  being  realis¬ 
tic.  It  strives  to  preserve  the  busi¬ 
ness  system  of  manufacture  and 
distribution.  No  one  can  lcK)k  at 
it  and  get  the  idea  that  it  was  de¬ 
signed  as  a  mask  for  some  nebidous 
or  visionary  scheme  of  stKial  re¬ 
form.  It  bits  clean  and  to  the  mark 
and  it  does  a  reastinable  job. 

The  Canadians  had  little  to 
worry  aixtut  so  far  as  the  lags  lie- 
tween  successive  levels  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  were  con¬ 
cerned.  Our  information  indicates 
that  Canadian  merchants  were  on 
a  replacement  basis  before  the 
price  base  period  was  decided  upon. 

Exceptions  and  Subsidies 

.At  that,  political  pressures,  al¬ 
ways  to  be  feared,  have  proved  ac¬ 
tive.  A  numl)er  of  farm  products 
have  Ijeen  taken  out  from  under 
the  ceilings.  Fishery  products  also 
have  been  exempted.  Even  with 
the.se  minor  exceptions  the  fer¬ 
ment  has  started  working  against 
the  ceiling  and  in  recent  weeks  an 
increasing  number  of  price  ceilings 
have  blown  off. 

This  process  of  explosion  or  es¬ 
cape  is  inevitable  when  a  plan  is 
attempted  that  does  not  freeze  all 
elements  of  the  economy.  When 
labor  and  raw  material  prices  begin 
to  work  up  against  a  ceiling  some¬ 
thing  is  going  to  move.  Economic 
law  is  as  sure  to  function  as  the 
laws  of  hydraulics.  Set  up  a  given 
series  of  conditions  that  create 
pressures  and  in  the  end  they  will 
find  an  outlet  through  the  weakest 
|x)int.  The  growing  list  of  excep¬ 
tions  weaken  the  plan. 

The  Canadians  already  have 
been  forced  to  start  a  policy  of 
granting  subsidies.  They  do  this 
where  the  “squeeze”  lietween  j)ro- 
duction  and  distribution  cannot  l)e 
absorbed  by  the  elimination  of 
frills  and  by  a  reduction  of  profits 
to  fair  levels. 

A  responsible  Canadian  price 
official  said  recently  that  the  food 
industry,  which  sells  about  one  and 
one-third  billion  dollars  worth  of 
goods  a  year,  will  require  alxiut 
200  million  dollars  a  year  in  sub- 
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sidies,  if  present  price  levels  are  to  be  maintained.  1 
Half  of  that  amount  would  go  to  food  processors. 
Since  (Canada  has  only  about  one-tenth  our  popula¬ 
tion,  f(x)d  processors  in  the  Uni  ted  .States,  even  if  the 
lag  here  were  no  greater  than  in  Canada,  would  have 
to  get  a  subsidy  running  up  to  about  one  billion  dol¬ 
lars  a  year. 

Our  price  freeze  probably  will  relieve  the  Canadian 
situation.  If  the  prices  of  their  imports  are  fixed 
there  should  be  less  difficulty  about  holding  ceilings, 
even  though  a  Canadian  price  executive  said  recently 
in  Washington  that  Canada  is  more  independent  of 
our  economy  than  we  realize. 

More  Serious  Complications  Are  Ahead 
Today  we  face  the  problems  that  the  Canadians 
fact  and  in  a  greater  degree  because  we  did  not  meet 
the  emergency  as  firmly  as  they  did.  May  18th  our  ceil¬ 
ings  went  into  effect.  They  apply  as  of  a  March  period 
to  manufacturing,  jobbing  and  retailing.  They  deal 
only  with  the  price  of  goods  and  not  with  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  their  cost. 

Complicating  matters,  we  started  off  with  a  general 
lag  between  the  wholesale  and  retail  levels  of  about 
10  percent,  a  dollar  value,  as  has  been  jxiinted  out, 
of  about  5  billion  dollars  a  year.  Lags  exist  Ix^tween 
jobbing  and  manufacturing  and  between  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  raw  material  levels. 

These  lags  increase  every  day  despite  the  ceiling 
order.  They  will  grow  every  hour  that  we  do  not 
operate  under  a  total  freeze  of  the  economy,  one  that 
controls  the  things  that  start  prices  moving  against 
the  ceilings. 

How  does  the  government  projxise  to  make  the 
price  order  work?  We  wish  we  knew.  We  only  know 
what  we  have  been  told  and  we  have  not  been  told 
enough.  Without  any  bitterness  or  any  inclination  to 
say  “we  told  you  so”  the  retail  industry  would  like  to 
reiterate  and  reemphasize  the  arguments  it  already 
has  advanced  to  OPA. 

How  Can  the  Freeze  Be  Made  Effective? 

.\s  a  preliminary  step,  government  should  act  imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  plain  evidence  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  labor  and  agriculture  stand  willing  to  accept  con¬ 
trol  along  with  the  rest  of  the  economy.  Farmers  and 
laborers  understand  clearly  that  to  ask  for  still  higher 
levels  for  them  now  will  blow  off  the  ceilings  and 
ruin  their  position. 

We  are  at  a  good  balancing  jX)int  now.  We  were 
at  a  better  one  in  October  but  missed  that  opportuni¬ 
ty.  There  is  no  excuse  for  failing  again  because  we 
missed  once.  The  penalties  of  another  failure  would 
be  too  great. 

If  the  ceilings  blow  off  or  if  pressures  ruin  thou¬ 
sands  of  merchants  the  processes  of  inflation  that  al¬ 
ready  are  at  work  will  get  in  their  deadly  blows. 

Not  even  Leon  Henderson  is  heavy  enough  to  hold 
the  lid  down  unless  he  gets  help.  It  must  be  recorded 
to  his  everlasting  credit  that  he  has  tried  to  avert  the 
blow-off.  He  told  the  House  Ways  and  Means  com¬ 
mittee  that  wages  must  be  frozen,  although  he  dealt 
tenderly  with  agriculture. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  retail  industry  squarely 
meet  the  problem  of  how  to  make  the  freeze  effec- 


SHUT  OUT  DUST, 
DIRT,  AND  NOISE 

(An  After-the-War  Suggestion) 


I 
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MACY'S  (New  York)  installed  these  modern  Revolving 
Doors  to  assure  greater  cleanliness  and  comfort.  Freedom 
from  street  dust  means  less  soilage  of  merchandise — lower 
cleaning  bills — and  less  redecorating  cost. 


■if  What  ara  you  planning  to  do  whan  the  war  it  ovar7  It's  not 
too  early  to  be  thinking  about  future  improvementt  for  your 
store. 

Find  out  how  much  a  Revolving  Door  can  add  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  of  your  store.  It  will  shut  out  dust,  dirt 
and  noise.  It  will  keep  out  blasts  of  hot  summer  air— improvo 
ventilation  control — and  save  you  many  dollars  on  the  initial 
cost  and  operating  cost  of  air  conditioning. 

We  can't  furnish  Revolving  Doors  of  any  kind  now,  becauso 
the  entire  facilities  of  our  plant  ara  needed  for  vital  wor  ^>ro- 
duction.  But — wo  can  help  you  plaa  your  Revolving  Door  aow 
for  prompt  delivery  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Check  up  on  the  many  ways  in  which  Revolving  Doors  aro 
serving  other  modern  stores.  Write  today  for  free  data  folder! 


5  fVays  a  Revolving 
Door  Pays  for  Itself 

1 —  Cuts  heating  and  cooling  costs. 

2 —  Increases  usable  floor  space. 

3—  Reduces  damage  from  dust. 

4 —  Assures  customers'  comfort. 

5—  Safeguards  employees'  health. 


[  mTCRnnnonni 
[*Vah  Kannci 

1*ATCHIS0N 


J  Lycro^L. 

DIVISION 

INTERNATIONAL 
STEEL  COMPANY 

SitranilrUU,  Dnd. 
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MONARCH 


A12 

A12 
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live.  No  greater  disaster  could  be¬ 
fall  retailers  than  to  see  the  at¬ 
tempt  now  being  made  turn  into  a 
failure.  Meeting  the  issue  requires 
statesmanship  of  the  highest  order. 
We  must  upset  many  of  our  old 
ideas  about  what  we  can  and  can¬ 
not  do.  If  we  temporize  weakly,  it 
we  hesitate  because  of  possible  bad 
lK)litical  reactions,  we  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  situation  that  will  re¬ 
sult,  in  a  short  time,  in  the  worst 
set  of  public  relations  problems  we 
ever  have  faced. 

A  wartime  national  economy 
cannot  be  successful  half  frozen  and 
half  free.  Retailers  believe  it 
should  have  been  stabilized  last 
October.  W^e  believe  that  it  can 
be  frozen  now. 

We  believe  that  an  all  over  freeze 
of  prices,  wages  and  commodities 
coidd  be  made  effective.  The  civil¬ 
ian  economy  should  and  must 
share  the  burden  of  the  lag  rejne- 
sented  by  the  billions  of  dollars  of 
cost  that  have  not  yet  found  their 
way  into  the  price  structure.  If 
there  are  isolated  cases  of  hardship, 
and  they  probably  will  be  found, 
a  small  amount  of  subsidies  might 
be  justified,  distasteful  as  they  are. 
The  grab-bag  subsidy  jirinciple, 
though,  must  l>e  rejected  lK*cause 
that  also  would  lie  inflationarv. 
Our  present  plan  is  neither  an 
all-over  freeze  nor  stabilization.  It 
has  some  of  the  character  of  both. 
Because  it  is  a  hybrid,  it  is  weak 
and  expensive.  It  freezes  consumer 
prices  but  permits  the  costs  that 
makes  those  prices  to  rise  continu¬ 
ally. 

I'he  lag  has  been  increased  daily 
since  March  by  wage  and  commodi¬ 
ty  increases  and  it  will  continue  to 
increase.  Manufacturers,  retailers 
and  jobbers  have  been  frozen  in  an 
impossible  position. 

What  About  the  Consumers? 

The  pieople  have  been  reading 
about  price  freezing  for  weeks. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
think  that  this  means  that  their 
cost  of  living  will  not  rise.  Even 
OPA  seems  to  share  that  idea  and 
holds  stubbornly  to  a  formula  that 
no  ceiling  may  be  pierced. 

Yet  from  30  to  35  percent  of  all 
the  foods  that  the  people  buy  are 
not  under  the  freeze.  They  are 
subject  to  seasonal  variation  and 
to  the  constant  upward  pressures 


of  wages  and  of  the  1 10  jx.‘rceut  of 
parity  formula. 

Many  of  the  materials  used  in 
civilian  goods  now'  virtually  are 
100  jx;rcent  commandeered  for 
military  use.  That  means  that 
while  price  lines  may  remain  some¬ 
what  stable,  qualities  will  be  pro¬ 
gressively  poorer. 

The  real  cost  of  living  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  remain  stable.  The  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  will  be  deteriorated 
by  p(X)rer  qualities  at  something 
like  the  same  prices  that  prevailed 
for  Ix-Uter  qualities.  It  is  important 
to  realize  that  a  lower  standard  of 
living  will  not  result  in  a  lower 
cost. 

What  are  the  |>et)ple  who  have 
looked  forw'ard  hoj>efully  to  a  price 
freeze,  that  would  insure  their  liv¬ 
ing  costs,  going  to  think  about  all 
this?  It  is  not  going  to  take  them 
long  to  realize  that  they  have  been 
the  victims  of  a  delusion  and  that 
the  ceilings  were  hastily  imposed, 
badly  devised  fiat  ceilings,  so  full 
of  inequities  that  enforcement  will 
ruin  or  undermine  the  dependa¬ 
bility  of  many  of  their  trusted 
sources  of  supply. 

All-Over  Freeze  Imperative 

We  still  have  time  to  do  much  to 
relieve  this  situation.  It  can  be 
dotie  by  making  the  freeze  absolute 
as  to  all  elements  of  the  economy. 
We  now  have  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  He  cannot  pull  this  way, 
though  there  still  is  an  opportunity 
to  pull  him  away  from  the  tail¬ 
board  and  put  him  between  the 
shafts. 

.An  all-over  freeze  is  a  conqire- 
hensive  and  complete  program.  It 
will  make  us  stronger  as  a  warring 
nation.  It  involves  sacrifices,  to  be 
true,  but  the  sacrifices  of  one  group 
will  not  l)e  annulled  by  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  another. 

We  want  to  win  the  war  but  in 
the  words  of  the  wise,  elder  states¬ 
man,  Bernard  Baruch,  we  also  want 
to  win  the  jjeace  that  follows  war. 
We  can’t  do  that  if  we  come  out 
of  the  emergency  period  with  an 
inflated  price  structure.  Every  cent 
of  excess  war  cost  that  falls  on  us 
now  will  be  compounded  upon  us 
and  our  children  in  the  form  of 
taxes.  If  we  act  firmly  and  decisive¬ 
ly  now  we  can  enter  the  post  war 
economy  on  a  level  where  we  can 
compete  for  markets  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 
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Double-check  us  on  these  points ! 

voi  'll  be  comix;  to  Manhattan  wMMi.on  that  hiiyiii}'  trip,  \atnrally, 

\ oil'll  >vant  a  hotel  that's  eonvenient  for  yon  .  ,  .  with  swell  hxMl  .  .  . 
extra  services  .  .  .  anil  mixlerate  rates.  We  think  Hotel  IVnnsylvania 
is  Muir  iileal  hotel.  I  )onhle-check  ns  to  see  if  xoii  afiree: 


IF  /lere’.s  it  located  ? 

Hotel  Pennsylvania  is  just  across  the  street  from 
IVnnsylvania  Station  .  .  .  anil  |)lnnk  in  the  miiiille  of 
the  linviii"  ilistriet!  \oii  can  ivulk  to  vour  stops,  anil 
save  voiirself  a  lot  of  time  anil  cah-fare  monev!  If 
von  must  take  a  hiis  or  snhway,  you'll  (inil  them 
ri^ht  ontsiile  oiir  ilixir! 


tiinner,  the  spot  is  (lafe  lionee.  I leliehtful  dinners 
at  siirprisin;:lv  modest  prices! 


do  I  ^et  for  my  money? 

If  voii  should  need  a  typewriter  .  .  .  ice  hap  .  .  .  paja> 
mas  . .  .  overnipht  kit  .  .  .  electric  iron  .  .  .  showercap 
.  .  .  or  anv  of  a  .score  of  little  thinps.  let  ns  know! 
W  e'll  lend  them  to  von  «/  novxlra  aist! 


0 


Hon'\s  the  food  ? 


Onr  fiMxl  is  the  kind  thev  write  home  ahoiit  ...  so 
inavhe  von've  heard  of  it  already!  Hustle  riplit  into 
the  Coffee  Shop  for  the  tastiest  breakfast  yoirve  ever 
eaten!  If  you  like  music  and  dancing  with  your 


^’ou  can  get  a  newly  decorated  riMun  . .  .  spacious  . . . 
airv  .  .  .  tastefully  furnished  .  .  .  for  as  low  as  .^.'kSS! 
We've  got  air-conditioned  riMinis,  too,  at  slightly 
higher  rates! 


SO  .  .  .  if  you  haven’t  been  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  recently,  you’re  due  for 
one  hig  surprise:!  For  we've  s|H‘nl  more  than  I,(MM),0()0  in  the  past  few  years 
to  make  Hotel  Pennsylvania  one  of  Manhattan’s  most  comfortable,  nuMlern 
hotels!  Try  it  on  your  next  buy  ing  trip  to  i\ew  York! 


HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA 

James  II.  .McC^abe,  Oenerul  Maniififr 

r  HE  ST  A  T  L  E  K  It  O  TEL  /  A  A  E  If  Y  O  R  K 


Ol*  fOSITE 


I'  E  \  NS Y  LV A  N  I  A  STATION 


This  plan — The  Modern  Willmark  Program — endorsed  and 
applied  by  successful,  progressive  retailers  throughout 
the  nation — has  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  helped  to 
defeat  the  personnel  irregularities  and  deficiencies  pres¬ 
ent  in  every  organization.  It  will  do  the  same  for  you  no 
matter  how  unique  your  problem  may  be.  Fortify  yourself 
against  the  exigencies  of  the  future  by  taking  decisive 
action  for  greater  operating  efficiency  today. 


Send  today  for  your  free  copy  of  our  booklet  WILLMARK 
IN  ACTION.  There’s  no  obligation  and  a  post  card  will 
bring  it  to  you  without  delay. 


This  toar  loill  be  won  not  alone  through  spirit  and  fight  and 
courage  and  machines.  Vigilance  and  foresight,  sharper  than 
the  sword,  will  play  their  uital  part  in  forging  victory. 

in  retailing,  as  in  war,  sleepless  vigilance  will  assume  a 
role  of  ever  increasing  importance — for  business  strategy 
must  be  refashioned  to  meet  and  solve  new  and  unforeseen 
problems.  The  critical  nature  of  income  dilution  through 
personnel  inefficiency  and  irregularity — long  a  tough, 
knotty  retail  problem  —  now  assumes  a  seriousness  that 
can  no  longer  receive  indifferent  treatment. 

The  steadily  mounting  stream  of  new,  untried,  untrained 
employees  flowing  into  every  field  of  business  activity 
makes  imperative  a  proven,  established  method  of  person¬ 
nel  check  back — a  plan  which  will  control  and  discourage 
the  commission  of  errors  as  well  as  minimize  the  ever 
increasing  irregular  handling  of  cash. 


